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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopota- 
nia, Chaldea, and Armenia, By W. F. Ains- 
worth, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., in charge of an 
Expedition, sent by the Royal Geographical 
Society and the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, to the Christian tribes in 
Chaldea. 2 vols. 8vo, with maps and illus- 
trations. London, Parker. 

JerorE we look to the contents of these vo- 

james, so striking and interesting in their per- 

snal remarks, and so important to science and 
history in their results, we are desirous to say 
afew words of their author, Mr. William Fran- 
cis Ainsworth, who has Jong enjoyed our ad- 
niration as one of the sterling men of our age. 

To an irrepressible energy we have observed 

Mr, Ainsworth unite a rare fund of scientific 

cultivation. He was among the foremost in 

England who bravely breasted the fatal cho- 

lera, administering medical succour where the 

greatest pestilence prevailed, when so many 
shrank from approaching it, or fled from its 
proach. His works upon geology, and prac- 

tical investigations, had previously made him a 

respected name as a geologist; and, since that 

period, his three years’ travel on the Euphrates 

Expedition, succeeded by the three years in 

Chaldea, &c., the circumstances of which are 

related in this publication, have raised him to 

ahigh standard, wherever British enterprise 
and solid attainment are prized as they ought. 
lt is with something of more than regret we 
have to add, that whilst every other individual 
employed in these expeditions has been ho- 
noured and rewarded, Mr. Ainsworth alone 
seems to have escaped the just attention of our 

Government acting for a grateful country. But 

to our task. 

Travels in the western portions of Asia will 
always preserve their interest, notwithstanding 
their increasing numbers, not only from the 
religious and historical importance which those 
countries possess, but also from their claims to 
attention, in their picturesque scenery, frequent 
tuins, and varied inhabitants. One traveller, 
carrying the ultra-scepticism of the New World 


into the Old, subverts all received opinions re- | ; 
| containing six thousand, most of which had 


garding the topography of the New Testament, 
thus indirectly throwing doubts upon the sacred 
book itself, and receives in reward the applause 
of an enlightened world; a second ransacks the 


fallen grandeur of the ancient cities of Lonia| 


and Doria, and enriches our museum with the 
chiselled beauties of Asiatic Greeks. But here 
we have a labour of love, and little pretension 
—the simple history of a visit to one of the old- 
est Christian nations in the world—the Chal- 
ean mountaineers of Chaldea proper. Yet 
this Visit, so simple in character, was not made 
with all the agrémens of a mission to the Wal- 
denses, or the facilities of a pic-nic to Jerusa- 
lem. The Chaldeans have preserved their in- 
dependence for several centuries back, only by 
being immured amid deep rocky glens, sur- 
rounded by frowning precipices and perpetual 
snows, and skirted again by tribes of vassal 
and predatory Kurds. This remote portion of 
Kurdistan is also only approached by a long 


Journey across countries abounding in geogra- 


phical and historical interest. The instructions 
of the Society demanded a careful investigation 
of a great number of poirits, and the manner 
in which these have been eliminated, and the 
care and accuracy of detail with which the to- 
pography of the countries has been laid down 
In the maps that accompany the work, have, we 
know, elicited the warmest praise from the 
Berlin geographer, Prof. C. Ritter, during his 
late visit to this country. The extent of these 
inquiries may be judged of, when we say that 
in Asia Minor alone the sites of upwards of 
thirty ancient towns or cities were either newly 
discovered or drawn trom obscurity. At the 
same time several ancient temples and curious 
tombs were examined, among which were those 
of the giant Amycus, one of the Argonauts ; of 
the Carthaginian hero, Hannibal; of Queen 
Amastria, &c. Many Roman roads were ex- 
plored, the labours of Hercules illustrated, an- 
cient inscriptions deciphered, the great salt 
lake of Koch Hisar surveyed, several mines 
examined; besides numerous natural curiosi- 
ties,—as hot springs, basaltic cliffs, and curious 
passes; and which are as often made the sub- 
jects of illustration as the buildings, towns, and 
antiquities of the countries. The travels in 
Garsauritis, with its troglodyte inhabitants, are 
both new and curious. 

But ill fate overtook the expedition in the 
events of the battle of Nizib, by which they 
were driven back upon Constantinople. We 
extract a page from the account of the retreat 
from this scene of conflict. 

“As we proceeded on our melancholy way, 
we found knapsacks, cartouch-boxes, accoutre- 
ments, muskets, and portions of dress, strewed 
plentifully along the road-side ; some had taken 
the precaution to arm themselves with bayo- 
nets, but others had thrown down the whole 
machinery of war as uncongenial weapens, and 
especially troublesome on a long foot-journey. 
Luckily a few held by their firelocks, and others 
tock advantage of a stray horse or donkey, or 
of a steed whose owner Jay low, to make it 
carry the arms of a multitude. The number 
of muskets that fell into the hands of the enemy 
was very considerable; we saw at Aleppo, 
some months after the battle, a pile at least 


been taken out of the rivulet of Nizib, for the 
Kurds got the greater part of what were left on 
the road. One of the peculiarities of the battle 
of Nizib was, that there was no pursuit. One 
poor creature had died with his chin resting 
upon his hands, and his elbows upon his knees ; 
and he sat in this position by the road-side ; 
another fine young man turned pale and fell 
from his horse; he was carelessly put off the 
road into a bush; his trowsers were bathed 
| with blood, and it was evident that he had 
been mortally wounded in the thigh. He re- 
covered for a moment, opened his eyes and 
gasped for breath, but soon fainted for the last 
time. The chalky soil reflected the powerful 
beams of the sun, and lent further intensity to 
the heat. The fine dust rose in clouds, some- 
times veiling the crowd from sight, then again 
leaving banners of white and red, and the tas- 
sels of black ostrich-feathers attached to the 
spears of the Kurds, to toss above the flying 








multitude. Few spoke to one another. We 
observed close to us a young officer, upon whose 
carpet we had the day before smoked the chi- 
buk of Eastern sociality—he now avoided re- 
cognition. Every one seemed engaged in se- 
curing his own safety with as much secrecy us 
possible, all avoiding to shew the least pertur- 
bation or dismay, and none appearing to have 
doubt or distrust towards another, for fear 
he might be supposed to have something to 
lose; but on and on, in silence and selfish- 
ness, the great crowd of pashas and officers, 
Kurds and khawasses, priests and soldiers, 
doctors and camp-followers, servants and slaves, 
made their way, regardless of one another, 
All ties were reat by disgrace and misfortune ; 
the servant knew not his master, nor the soldier 
his superior; there was no distinction of per- 
sons or rank, the best-mounted and the strong- 
est sped foremost, and especially no one re- 
garded the fatigued that tarried, the incapable 
that lagged, or the sick and the wounded that 
dropped in sad succession. Thirst already began 
to be felt in all its horrors ; we passed one small 
puddle—a mere solution of dirt—but it was 
surrounded by so many, that to wait our turn 
would have necessitated us to stay all night. 
We had picked up a soldier's can, as we thought 
it might be useful, but it had such a greasy 
odour, that, although not fastidious under exist- 
ing circumstances, we were compelled to throw 
it away again. At length we came toa village, 
situated in a valley watered by a rivulet. Our 
horses and ourselves got a long and apparently 
unfinishing drink ; but the villagers had fled or 
hid themselves, and no bread was to be pro- 
cured. We had hitherto been carried away, 
almost without reflection, by the onward course 
of the multitude. From the present village 
there was an ascent by a gentle slope to a stony 
upland of basalt; the road was becoming diffi- 
cult, and evening was fast approaching, when 
we observed towers as if of a castle, a few miles 
to the right, and upon the same level as our- 
selves. I knew there was no castle on the road 
to Aintab; and a moment’s reflection convinced 
me that it must be the castle of Rum Kalah, on 
the Euphrates, that now presented itself to us, 
After inquiring of two or three soldiers without 
| their condescending to answer, we at length 
| learned from one more amiable than the rest, 
| that our suspicions were just. Now our ren- 
dezvous was Aintab; and as we naturally con- 
| cluded that Ibrahim Pasha would either march 
| himself or send a detachment the next day to 
that town, it was necessary to go there that 
night or not at all; and more particularly as 
Mr. Rassam, not reflecting upon these circum- 
| stances, might remain there till entrapped by 
| the Egyptians, we resolved to leave the road, 
| and bear off in what we thought to be the best 
|direction. There was no path, nothing but 
| huge blocks of basalt and a few shrubs of prickly 
|oak, amid which the horses made their way 
| with difficulty. We had not proceeded far when 
| we saw a Kurdish tent thrown down, and near 
it some men and women busy in driving off 
cattle. We were not suprised at this, as they 
might be fearful of being plundered by a re- 
treating army. On seeing us approach, they 
attempted to make their escape; but we rode 
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up, at once to tranquillise their fears and to 
ask for a little milk. They pointed to two 
tents, which we now first saw standing in the 
distance, and said we could procure milk there. 
One of the men volunteered to accompany us, 
and we walked with him, leading our horses. 
On our road we were soon afterwards joined by 
two more. These began to exhibit much rest- 
lessness, and looked frequently behind them. 
At length they made a dead stop, as if to wait 
for somebody. We endeavoured in vain to get 
them on, for time was precious. At this mo- 
ment two more well-armed men came running 
up almost breathless. The last that came was 
a tall stout man with breast almost bare; this 
fellow seized our horses, which happened to be 
near to one another, and held them by the 
reins. We scarcely knew what to do—we 
doubted but that there was mischief in the 
wind, but still we thought there might be some 
mistake ; at all events, if we commenced a fight 
without sufficient reason, the numerous Kurds 
who formed part of the retreat, if not the Turks 
themselves, would assist in slaying two infidels; 
and we felt that we were not out of hearing of 
guns, from the motley crew we had just left. 
Under these circumstances we attempted a sort 
of parley, they demanding who we were, and 
whither bound; and on our stating that we were 
going to Aintab, they evidently looked upon us 
as persons about to make over to the enemy. 
In the mean time we had produced our firman 
to the chief, as he appeared to be, and its con- 
tents were discussed without the form of a 
perusal. This being terminated, a search was 
commenced of our persons, during which two 
watches, one from myself and one from my 
companion, changed proprietors ; but it was in 
vain they sought for the customary belt round 
the waist—they were not acquainted with the 
mysteries of breeches’ pockets. These pro- 
ceedings had illuminated our understandings 
like a torrent of light, as to what we had to 
expect. The moment arrived when this be- 
came no longer a doubtful matter. Having in 
part completed their robbery, they hesitated 
about what further to do. They were all armed 
with pistols and swords, and the man who held 
the horses appeared inclined to urge their being 
had recourse to: but the hesitation of the mo- 
ment decided the whole affair; for Mr. Russell 
observing that the man who had got his watch 
was skulking off, stole away to his horse’s side, 
and cutting the strap which swung his gun to 
the saddle, had it in a moment bearing upon 
the fugitive. At almost the same instant of 
time I had jumped upon my horse, and seizing 
a pistol from the holster, was in the act of cock- 
ing it, when my friend cried out, ‘ Shall I shoot 
that fellow?’ ‘ By all means,’ was the answer; 
luckily he did not hear it, for, as he afterwards 
said, he would have pulled the trigger. The 
man, however, observed the gun remained 
steadily bearing upon him, and began to re- 
trace his steps; while my pistol being upon the 
fine open bosom of the leader, led him to ex- 
claim several times, Zara yoke, ‘Never mind.’ 
Our watches were returned ; and as in the scuf- 
fle some papers had fallen from my breast, we 
made the Kurds gather them up, then turning 
our horses, but keeping our guns to bear upon 
the foe, we effected our retreat to the road, 
taking cate when we arrived among our old 
friends not td look as if any thing had hap- 
pened. It turned'out afterwards that this oc- 
currence was more advantageous to us than 
otherwise, and that, as is often the case, there 
was a kind Providence in an apparent evil. 
Immediately beyond this encampment of Kurds 
was a deep stony ravine, which it is very pro- 





bable we should not have succeeded in passing ; 
and if we did, it could only have been after a 
toil which would have brought on night, when, 
according to all chances, fatigued and weary 
of watching, we should have fallen easy victims 
to the stern marauders of these lonely rocky 
wastes. We continued for a short distance 
along the same stony upland, till we came to a 
steep and narrow ravine, the sides of which 
were strewn with large irregular masses of rock, 
and clothed with a luxuriant vegetation of oak 
and hardy evergreens, that twisted their fibrous 
roots between rocks and into crevices. There 
was no road visible, and every one proceeded 
as he thought best. Our horses, of high Cap- 
padocian breed, tcok the largest rocks at a leap, 
lighting sometimes upon a space scarcely a few 
feet square, or held up almost entirely by some 
gnarled oak, and we reached the bottom with 
only a few injuries: I myself had a severe kick 
on the shin; but it was even worse with the 
multitude, upon whom every now and then 
horses and riders came rolling over once or 
twice, before a footing could be recovered, 
while laden horses had much more awkward 
falls, and many a sad accident took place; still, 
the scene was very picturesque, such a dense 
mass of men and horses descending in what 
appeared to be three distinct lines down a 
precipice which might have been thought in- 
superable to a single man. On arriving at the 
bottom, every one began to seek, in the dry and 
stony bed of the ravine, for remnants of water. 
We were lucky enough to find a small cavity, 
by lifting up a stone, which contained enough 
for two; but had scarcely time to congratulate 
ourselves, when a fat general of cavalry (Sheriff 
Pasha), abandoned by his servants, leading his 
horse and covered with dust and perspiration, 
came up begging for a participation. The ascent 
was more toilsome and laborious than the de- 
scent; the horses could no longer leap over the 
detached masses of rock, but slipped down their 
smooth surface. Every rider had to look out 
for himself and for his horse ; to speed on at one 
moment, to wait anxiously at another. Some 
poor animals fell as many as three successive 
times before they could pass one short space. 
At length the summit was gained, and again 
we found ourselves travelling along a grassy, 
and partly wooded upland, covered every where 
with large detached stones. Evening was ap- 
proaching ; and the Kurds, who belonged to the 
irregular cavalry, began to stop, turn back, and 
then pass on, evidently hovering about in search 
of prey. They soon distinguished my compa- 
nion and myself as Franks; and Franks gene- 
rally carry watches, and sometimes money ; but 
whenever we observed a set who particularly 
watched or followed us, we became equally care- 
ful in avoiding them, and still more cautious in 
not getting surrounded. An unfortunate Eu- 
ropean medicus, who was not aware of their 
tactics, was plundered the first evening. He 
thought he was travelling along very quietly 
and unregarded, when, suddenly at a turn in 
the road, a party of Kurds who were in front 
stopped short, and when he attempted to re- 
treat, he found that another party was in his 
rear. He was then immediately despoiled of 
almost all his wearing-apparel, and his horse 
was taken from him; so that he had to continue 
his march in a few tattered garments, and in 
shoes which the jagged rocks soon tore to pieces. 
Seeing the poor fellow in this plight the ensu- 
ing day, and observing that he was an European, 
Mr. Russell, with a benevolence which none of 
the Turks exhibited towards one another, lent 
him his horse to ride upon. Just as the sun was 
about to set, we got a crust of bread from a sol- 





dier ; but we could not eat it, our mouths Were 
so parched. As darkness increased, we cease) 
to converse except in whispers; by this mneay 
we avoided being recognised as Franks, and go, 
off the scent of the Kurds. After another hours 
journey we came to a steep cliff, down whic) 
we had to lead our horses in the dark. Ths 
crowd was going in various directions. Discor. 
dant cries were heard on every side, and they 
were answered by shouts of triumph froin th: 
invisible depths below. This announced yy. 
ter; for the voices of those below were cley 
and full; of those above, hoarse and weak. Oy 
horses exerted themselves wonderfully ; leap. 
ing or sliding, as the necessities of the cas 
demanded; down they went, regardless of rocks 
or trees, and, after scarcely more’ than half a 
hour’s perspiring toil, we found ourselves op 
the wooded banks of a rivulet of clear water, 
and most lovely to our eyes. Already some 
advanced parties had kindled fires in the jun- 
gle, or grouped themselves in little spaces 
of greensward. We turned from these into a 
deeper gloom, and ascended a short way up the 
stream; after a satisfactory drink, we tied our 
horses beneath a wide-spreading plane-tree, 
leaving them to sup upon its leaves. We our. 
selves divided the crust of beneficence: it was 
small, but the first food we had taken that long 
day, during which we had been on horseback 
from an hour before sunrise till two hours after 
sunset; and the most faithful dog is not more 
patient of suffering than a Cappadocian steed, 
There was no restlessness nor regrets on the 
part of our fatigued and unfed friends ; so leav- 
ing them to their reflections concerning barley 
and oats, we made pillows of our saddles, and 
wrapping ourselves in our cloaks, after utter- 
ing a prayer to the Father of all, were soon 
unconscious of all mundane grievances, So 
soundly did we sleep by the rivulet’s murmur- 
ing side, and shaded from the falling dew by the 
magnificent expanse of plane-tree, that, when 
we awoke, we found it was daylight, and our- 
selves almost alone. We were, however, soo 
mounted, and overtaking the laggards of the 
train; we also soon passed the main body, who 
were toiling up a rocky ascent to the right; and 
pursuing our way up a lateral ravine, we as- 
cended by a tortuous course, and gained, even 
before the multitude, a great plain, at first co- 
vered with rocks and shrubs, but beyond be- 
coming cultivated, with many villages dispersed, 
and ultimately terminating in a long range o! 
partly naked, partly wooded, limestone bills. 
This we at once recognised as the Araban 
Owahsi, a district I had visited on a former 
journey from Marash to Rum Kalah, and 
whose inhabitants were identified in my me- 
mory with certain acts of lawlessness and viv- 
lence; nor was their character contradicted 
by their behaviour on the present occasion. 
The villagers had uniformly deserted their 
abodes, and were congregated in two separate 
bodies. Those who were on horseback were on 
the plain, from whence they apparently watched 
our progress. The footmen had perched them- 
selves on the rocky crags, not far from where 
we had to enter upon the hills, and were ready 
to dispute our progress. Under these circum- 
stances the ‘Turks, without any oue to give oF 
ders, adopted a tolerably good plan of defence. 
The horsemen remained on the plain, riding 
along parallel to the direction of the hills, while 
a party of infantry, who had still their muskets, 
approached under shelter of a village to the 
foot of the crags. They then kept advancing 
in skirmishing- parties, maintaining a pretty 
sharp fire upon the Kurds, who were soon dis- 
lodged from their fastnesses. By this means 
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the road was cleared for the remainder; and 
after a,journey of about ten miles, we had 
crossed the plain, and entered upon a hilly 
district of limestones with occasional groves. 
The suffering, however, from fatigue, want of 
water, and exposure to the sun, now became 
very great, and many most painful scenes were 
presented to us on the road-side. Some were 
begging for water, others wept in grief as they 
dragged their sore feet and jaded limbs behind 
them; others fell down and shrieked in despair: 
still, almost regardless of these horrors, each 
and all sped onwards. Indeed, we ourselves 
suffering, what relief could be given to others ? 
Atlength, upon turning out ofa grove of trees, 
ist after mid-day, a river was seen slowly 
towing along the bottom of an adjacent vale. 
The multitude appeared as if inspired with new 
life; some crippled by blisters and cuts began 
to run, others wept for joy. Upon this river 
yere two or three ivy-clad arches of an antique 
bridge, which stretched half across its waters. 
[twas the ancient Pons Singe. Heedless of 
the depth, our horses, no longer amenable to 
restraint, precipitated themselves at once into 
the river. I forget how we drank from our 
horses’ backs; I only remember that one long 
draught was not enough, but that we remained 
along time, over our knees in water, drinking 
and drinking again. ‘This is curious,—for we 
had water in the morning, and I was accus- 
tomed, when travelling, scarcely ever to drink 
from morning to evening; but it was not only 
us, but every one was similarly circumstanced, 
and many so much more grievously; it was 
most probably owing to want of food. Our 
thirst being quenched, we repaired to a field of 
wheat—the first we had met upon the road. It 
was fully ripe; and while we ourselves fed upon 
afew ears, we turned our horses adrift on the 
crop. At this moment a Turkish soldier came 
by, who happened to be driving a mule laden 
with biscuit: observing the simplicity of our 
repast, he was led to give us a little bread; we 
tendered a piece of gold, equivalent to four 


shillings, for more; he was astounded, and | 
| the materials of every-day life woven in a poetic 


brought us more, but rcfused the gold. We 
went down to the water again, and, dipping 
the bread, made a comfortable if not luxurious 
weal, But our horses were less fortunate; for, 
either by accident or wilfully, the field of corn 
was set on fire: the straw was dry, and the 
ground parched; and, breasted by a huge cloud 
of smoke, and crackling furiously, the flames 
came on like a galloping horse. Nothing was 
left but to escape before the road became im- 


passable: and, refreshed and re-invigorated, | 


we proceeded on our journey.” 

We could not bring ourseives to abridge this 
striking and interesting extract—so singular 
and picturesque in its details, and giving us so 
vivid a picture of an extraordinary event and 
country, and of the dangers and sufferings of 
our brave travellers. We must, however, re- 
serve till next week our further illustration of 
this very excellent work. 





The Recreations of Christopher North. Vol. I. 
12mo, Edinburgh, Blackwood and Sons. 
Was it a happy thought of his own, or the sug- 
gestion of some kind friend, which induced 
Prof. Wilson to sit down to his present task—the 
collection of his miscellaneous essays, tales, 


and sketches? We know not; but we are glad 
that he has done so, for it was otherwise nearly 
impossible to come at a profusion of sweets so 
scattered. Much also was, indeed, mixed up 
with the current topics and literature of the 
day, and could not have been disentangled by 





| and tears. 





any hand so skilfully as his own. The series 
—but why should it be confined to three vo- 
lumes ?—cannot fail to be a delightful one; 
and the Ieereations of Christopher North will 
henceforth form a component part of the per- 
manent literature of England, if the other vo- 
lumes equal this. 

This is not the fitting time or occasion to 
descant at length on the characteristics of Pro- 
fessor Wilson as an author; or to assign him 
the rank which awaits him as an Huglish 
classic. He has done much, and in various 
styles and departments, and all with a vigour 
and originality which has few parallels; but it 
is to be doubted, after all, if he has given him- 
self that fair field for literary renown which he 
could have entered upon, and conquered. The 
Isle of Palms, with its redundancy of beauties, 
was the work almost of juvenility, and The 
City of the Plague, with its variety and power, 
came forth in early manhood, Whether in 
exquisite perception of poetic art, or in tine 
discrimination of subject, or in regard to 
the promise of still further excellence which 
they held out, these productions from the first 
stamped their author as one of our literary 
magnates, and shewed that any achievement 
with which he might choose to task himself 
was, however arduous, within his reach. Nay, 
it has often struck us,—and doubtless the author 
himself,—that beautiful as these compositions 
are, how different even they would have been, 
if they had chanced to have been written by 
him at a future period of his career, and when 
his imagination and intellect exulted in the 
mature vigour of manhood ! 

Varied, beautiful, and original, also was that 
succession of prose fictions, which subsequently 
flowed from his pen, and which comprehended 
The Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, the 
Forresters, and Margaret Lindsay. Based on 
an intimate knowledge of human character, 
and a delicate discrimination of manners, these 
tales at once started into popularity, and like 
all other successful innovations, produced a 
host of imitators. They stand by themselves as 


loom—in which the warp is reality, and the 
woof imagination; earth is made to look like 
fairyland, and yet the beings on its surface 
have all the feelings of humanity—at least its 
finer feelings—~and are subjected to the conse- 
quences of man’s fall—sorrow, disappointment, 
The pathos of Margaret Lindsay is 
overpowering from its very simplicity, and 
effective from the absence of all effort. 

It was evident, nevertheless, to all those 
most acquainted with Professor Wilson’s cha- 
racteristic and varied powers of mind, that nei- 
ther of those two classes of composition,—his 
poems and his prose fictions—could give the 
general reader any thing like a true idea of the 
capabilities or acquirements of their author. 
There was wanting in both, that perfectly ori- 
ginal vein of blended wit and humour which— 
although in the former sometimes reminding 
us of the cynicism of Swift, and in the latter of 
the exaggerations of Rabelais—has in it some- 
thing to be looked for in vain away from those 
compositions the first volume of which is now 
before us under the title of Recreations of 
Christopher North. 

Of what, then, asks the reader, do these 
Recreations consist? and in answer we say, 
De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis; the out- 
pourings of a gifted, a tutored, and an exube- 
rant mind, on man and manners,—literature, 
science, and philosophy,—and all embued by 
the peculiar phases of that mind, whether 
viewed in the light of humour, wit, sensibility, 


pathos, fancy, or imagination. In fact, no bet- 
ter epitome of the whole could be conveyed 
than in the leading article,{ Christopher in his 
Sporting-jacket; although that, again, is quite un- 
like a Tale of Hxpiation; and that, again, unlike 
A Morning Monologue ; and that, again, unlike 
The Field of Flowers ; and that, again, unlike the 
Cottages ; and these, again, unlike 4n Hour’s 
Talk about Poetry; and that, again, unlike Inch 
Cruin ; and that, finally, unlike 4 Day at Win- 
dermere. You try to define the characteristics 
of the author’s mind; but you find that you 
have been endeavouring to fix the colour and 
shiftings of the aurora borealis. 

Now for a few specimens. Having sketched 
“ the'Augler,’—trom the new-breeched urchin 
standing on the low bridge of the little bit 
burnie, with bis crooked pin attached to a yarn 
thread, up to the full-grown proficient landing 
his salmon on the grass, our author proceeds,— 

“So much for the angler. ‘The shooter, 
again: he begins with his pipe-gun, formed of 
the last year’s growth of a branch of the plane- 
tree—the beautiful dark-green-leaved and fra- 
grant- flowered plane-tree—that stands straight 
in stem and round in head, visible and audible 
too from afar, the bee-resounding umbrage, 
alike on stormy sea-coast and in sheltered 
inland vale, still loving the roof of the fisher- 
man’s or peasant’s cottage. Then comes, 
perhaps, the city pop-gun, in shape like a very 
musket, such as soldiers bear—a Christmas 
present from parent, once a colonel of volun- 
teers—nor feeble to discharge the pea-bullet 
or barley-shot, formidable to face and eyes ; 
nor yet unfelt, at six paces, by hinder-end of 
playmate, scornfully yet fearfully exposed. 
But the shooter soon tires of such ineffectual 
trigger—and his soul, as well as his hair, is set 
on fire by that extraordinary compound—gun- 
powder. He begins with burning off his 
eyebrows on the king’s birthday; squibs 
and crackers follow, and all the pleasures 
of the pluff. But he soon longs to let off a 
gun—‘and follow to the field some warlike 
lord’—in hopes of being allowed to discharge 
one of the double-barrels, after Ponto has 
made his last point, and the half-hidden chim- 
neys of home are again seen smoking among 
the trees. This is his first practice in fire- 
arms, and from that hour he is—a shooter. 
Then there is in most rural parishes—and of 
rural parishes alone do we condescend to speak 
—a pistol, a horse one, with a bit of silver on 
the butt—perhaps one that originally served 
in the Scots Greys. It is bought, or borrowed, 
by the young shooter, who begins firing first 
at barn-doors, then at trees, and then at living 
things—a strange cur, who, from his lolling 
tongue, may be supposed to have the hydro- 
phobia—a cat that has purred herself asleep on 
the sunny churchyard wall, or is watching mice 
at their hole-mouths among the graves—a wa- 
ter-rat in the mill-lead—or weasel that, run- 
ning to his retreat in the wali, always turns 
round to look at you—a goose wandered from 
his common in disappointed love—or brown 
duck, easily mistaken by the unscrupulous for 
a wild one, in pond remote from human dwel- 
ling, or on meadow by the river-side, away 
from the clack of the muter-mill. The corby- 
crow, too, shouted out of his nest on some tree 
lower than usual, is.a good flying mark to the 
more advanced class; or morning magpie, a- 
chatter at skreigh of day close to the cottage- 
door among the chickens; ora flock of pigeons 
wheeling overhead on the stubble-field, or 
sitting so thick together, that every stock 
is blue with tempting plumage. But the pis- 
tol is discharged for a fowling-picce—brown 
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and rusty, with a slight crack probably in j 
the muzzle, and a lock out of all proportion 
to the barrel. 


Then the young shooter aspires 
at halfpennies thrown up into the air—and ge- 
nerally hit, for there is never wanting an appa- 
rent dent in copper metal; and thence he mounts 
to the glancing and skimming swallow, a house- 
hold bird, and therefore to be leld sacred, 
but shot at on the excuse of its being next to 
impossible to hit him—an opinion strengthened 
into belief by several summers’ practice. But 
the small brown and white marten wheeling 
through below the bridge, or along the many- 
holed red sand-bank, is admitted by all boys 
to be fair game—and still more, the long- 
winged, legless black devilet, that, if it falls 
to the ground, cannot rise again, and therefore 
screams wheeling round the corners and battle- 
ments of towers and castles, or far out even of 
cannon-shot, gambols in companies of hun- 
dreds, and regiments of a thousand, aloft in the 
evening ether, within the orbit of the eagle’s 
flight. It seems to boyish eyes, that the crea- 
tures near the earth, when but little blue sky 
is seen between the specks and the wallilowers 
growing on the coign of vantage—the signal is 
given to fire; but the devilets are too high in 
heaven to smell the sulphur. The starling 
whips with a shrill cry into his nest, and no- 
thing falls to the ground but a tiny bit of mossy 
mortar, inhabited by a spider! But the Day 
of Days arrives at last, when the school-boy, 
or rather the college-boy, returning to his ru- 
ral vacation, (for in Scotland college winters 
tread close, too close, on the heels of acade- 
mies,) has a gun—a gun in a case—a double- 
barrel too—of his own—and is provided with 
a license, probably without any other qualifica- 
tion than that of hit or miss. On some porten- 
tous morning he effulges with the sun in vel- 
veteen jacket and breeches of the same—many- 
buttoned gaiters, and an unkerchiefed throat. 
*Tis the fourteenth of September, and, lo! a 
pointer at his heeis—Ponto, of course—a game- 
bag like a heggar’s wallet at his side—destined 
to be at eve as full of charity—and all the 
paraphernalia cf an accomplished sportsman. 
Proud, were she to see the sight, would be the 
‘mother that bore him ;’ the heart of that old 
sportsman, his daddy, would sing for joy! The 
chained mastiff in the yard yowls his admira- 
tion; the servant-lasses uplift the pane of their 
garret, and, with suddenly withdrawn blushes, 
titter their delight in their rich paper-curls and 
pure night-clothes. Rab Roger, who has been 
cleaning out the barn, comes forth to partake of 
the caulker; and away go the footsteps of the 
old poacher and his pupil through the autumnal 
xime, off to the uplands, where—for it is one of 
the earliest of harvests—there is scarcely a sin- 
gle acre of standing corn. The turnip-fields are 
bright green with hope and expectation, and 
coveys are couching on lazy beds beneath 
the potato-shaw. Every high hedge, ditch- 
guarded on either side, shelters its own brood, 
—imagination hears the whir shaking the dew- 
drops from the broom on the brae—and first 


one bird, and then another, and then the re- 
maining number, in itself no contemptible co- 
vey, seems to fancy’s ear to spring single, or 
in clouds, from the coppice brushwood with 
here and there an intercepting standard tree. 


Poor Ponto is much to be pitied. Either hav- 
ing a cold in his nose, or having ante-break- 
fasted by stealth on a red herring, he can scent 
nothing short of a badger, and, every other 
field, he starts in horror, shame, and amaze- 
ment, to hear himself, without having attended 
to his points, enclosed in a whirring covey. He 
is still duly taken between those inexorable 





knees; out comes the speck-and-span new dog- 
whip, heavy enough for a horse; and the yowl 
of the patient is heard over the whole parish. 
Mothers press their yet unchastised infants to 
their breasts; and the schoolmaster, fastening 
a knowing eye on dunce and ne’erdoweel, holds 
up, in silent warning, the terror of the taws. 
Frequent flogging will cowe the spirit of the 
best man and dog in Britain. Ponto travels 
now, in fear and trembling, but a few yards from 
his tyrant’s feet, till, rousing himself to the 
sudden scent of something smelling strongly, 
he draws slowly and beautifully, and 
‘There fix'd, a perfect semicircle stands.’ 

Up runs the Tyro ready-cocked, and, in his 
eagerness, stumbling among the stubble, when, 
hark and lo! the gabble of grey goslings, and 
the bill-protruded hiss of goose and gander! 
Bang goes the right-hand barrel at Ponto, who 
now thinks it high time to be off to the tune of 
‘ ower the hills and far awa’,’ while the young 
gentleman, half-ashamed and half-incensed, 
half-glad and halt-sorry, discharges the left- 
hand barrel, with a highly improper curse, at 
the father of the feathered family before him, 
who receives the shot like a ball in his breast, 
throws a somerset quite surprising for a bird 
of his usual habits, and, after biting the dust 
with his bill, and thumping it with his bottom, 
breathes an eternal farewell to this sublunary 
scene, and leaves himself to be paid for at the 
rate of eighteenpence a pound to his justly ir- 
ritated owner, on whose farm he had led a long, 
and not only harmless, but honourable and use- 
ful life.” ‘ 

After describing the pilgrim’s progress from 
cat-killing to partridge-shooting, we have him 
a finished sportsman on the black moors, with 
unerring eye and deadly barrel, surrounded 
by Mungo, the black-tanned— Don, the red- 
spotted—Clara, the snow-white—Primrose, the 
pale yellow—Basto, the bright brown—and Nim- 
rod, in his coat of many colours. Next follows 
a sketch of the “ high life of a hunter.” 

“ Hunting, in this country, unquestionably 
commences with cats. Few cottages without 
acat. Ifyoudo not find her on the mouse- 
watch at the gable end of the house, just at the 
corner, take a solar observation, and by it look 
for her on bank or brae—somewhere about the 
premises—if unsuccessful, peep into the byre, 
and up through a hole among the dusty divots 
of the roofs, and chance is you see her eyes 
glittering far-ben in the gloom; but if she be 
not there either, into the barn and up on the 
mow, and surely she is on the straw or on the 
baulks below the kipples. No. Well, then, 
let your eye travel along the edge of that little 
wood behind the cottage—ay, yonder she is !— 
but she sees both you and your two terriers— 
one rough and the other smooth—and, slink- 
ing away through a gap in the old hawthorn 
hedge in among the hazels, she either lies 
perdu, or is up a fir-tree almost as high as the 
magpie’s or corby’s nest. Now—observe— 
shooting cats is one thing—and hunting them 
is another—and shooting and hunting, though 
they may be united, are here treated sepa- 
rately; so, in the present case, the cat makes 
her escape. But get her watching birds— 
young larks, perhaps, walking on the lea—or 
young linnets hanging on the broom—down by 
yondcr in the holin lands, where there are no 
trees, except, indeed, that one glorious single 
tree, the Golden Ouk, and he is guarded by 
Glowrer; and then what a most capital chase ! 
Stretching herself up with crooked back, as if 
taking a yawn, oli she jumps, with tremendous 
spangs, and tail, thickened with fear and anger, 


— 
riers—head over heels, perhaps, in their fury— 
and are not long in turning her, and bringing 
her to bay at the hedge-root, all ablaze anj 
abristle. A she-devil incarnate !— Hark !_4) 
at once now strikes up a trio—Catalini cater. 
wauling the treble, Glowrer taking the bay, 
and Tearer the tenor—a cruel concert cy; 
short by a squalling throttler. Away—away 
along the holm—and over the knowe—anj 
into the wood—for, lo! the gudewife, brandish. 
ing a besom, comes flying demented witloy 
her mutch, down to the murder of her tabby 
her son, a stout stripling, is seen skirting ‘the 
potato-field to intercept our flight—and, mos 
formidable of all foes, the man of the house 
himself, in his shirt-sleeves and flail in his 
hand, bolts from the barn, down the croft, 
across the burn, and up the brae, to cut us of 
from the Manse. ‘The hunt’s up, and ’tis q 
capital steeple - chase. Disperse — disperse! 
Down the hill, Jack—up the hill, Gill—diye 
the dell, Kit—thread the wood, Pat -—a hup. 
dred yards’ start is a great matter—a stery 
chase is always a long chase—schoolboys are 
generally in prime wind—the old man begins 
to puff, and blow, and snort, and put his paws 
to his paunch—the son is thrown out by a dou- 
ble of dainty Davy’s —and the ‘ sair begrutten 
mither’ is gathering up the torn and tattered 
remains of Tortoise-shell Tabby, and invoking 
the vengeance of heaven and earth on her piti- 
less murderers. Some slight relief to her 
bursting and breaking heart, to vow that she 
will make the minister hear of it on the deai- 
est side of his head—ay, even if she have to 
break in upon him sitting on Saturday night, 
getting aff by rote his fushionless sermon, in 
his ain study. Now, gentle reader, again ob- 
serve, that though we have now described, con 
amore, a most cruel case of cat-killing, in which 
we certainly did play a most aggravated part, 
some sixty years since,—far, indeed, are we 
from recommending such wanton barbarity to 
the rising generation. We are not inditinga 
homily on humanity to animals, nor have we 
been appointed to succeed the Rev. Dr. Somer- 
ville of Currie, the great Patentee of the Safety 
Double Bloody Barrel, to preach the annual 
Gibsonian sermon on that subject; we are 
simply stating certain matter of facts, illustra- 
tive of the rise and progress of the love of 
pastime in the soul, and leave our readers to 
draw the moral. But may we be permitted to 
say, that the naughtiest schoolboys often make 
the most pious men; that it does not follow, 
according to the wise saws and modern in- 
stances of prophetic old women of both sexes, 
that he who in boyhood has worried a cat with 
terriers, will, in manhood, commit murder on 
one of his own species; or that peccaidilloes 
are the progenitors of capital crimes. Nature 
allows to growing lads a certain range of wick- 
edness, sans peur et sans reproche. She seems, 
indeed, to whistle into their ear to mock an- 
cient females—to laugh at Quakers— to make 
mouths at a decent man and his wife riding 
double to church—the matron’s thick legs 
ludicrously bobbing from the pillion, kept firm 
on Dobbin's rump by her bottom, ‘ ponderibus 
librata suis,’—to tip the wink to young women 
during sermon on Sunday—and on Saturday 
most impertinently to kiss them, whether they 
will or no, on high-road or by-path—and to 
perpetrate many other little nameless enorml- 
ties. No doubt, at the time, such things will 
wear rather a suspicious character; and the 
boy who is detected in the fact must be pu- 
nished by pawmy, or privation, or Imprison- 
ment from play. But when punished, he is, of 









































perpendicular. Youf—youf—youf—go the ter- 


course, left free to resume his atrocious career; 
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Se . 
nor is it found that he sleeps a whit the less 
soundly, or shrieks for Heaven’s mercy in his 
dreams. Conscience is nota craven. Groans 
belong to guilt. But fun and frolic, even when 
trespasses, are not guilt; and though a cat 
have nine lives, she has but one ghost; and 
that will haunt no house where there are ter- 
riers. What! surely if you have the happi- 
ness of being a parent, you would not wish 
your only boy—your son and heir—the blended 
wage of his mother’s loveliness and his father’s 
manly beauty—to be a smug, smooth, prim, and 
roper prig, with his hair always combed down 
on his forehead, hands always unglaured, and 
without spot or blemish on his white-thread 
stockings? You would not wish him, surely, 
to be always moping and musing in a corner 
witha good book held close to his nose—bo- 
tanising with his maiden aunts—doing the 
pretty at tea-tables with tabbles, in handing 
round the short-bread, taking cups, and attend- 
ing to the kettle—telling tales on all naughty 
boys and girls—laying up his penny a-week 
pocket-money in a penny pig—keeping all his 
clothes neatly folded up in an untumbled 
drawer—having his own peg for his uncrushed 
hat—saying his prayers precisely as the clock 
strikes nine, while his companions are yet at 
blind man’s buff—and puffed up every Sabbath- 
eve by the parson’s praises of his uncommon 
memory for a sermon—while all the other boys 
are scolded for having fallen asleep before 
Tenthly? You would not wish him, surely, 
towrite sermons himself, at his tender years 
—nay, even to be able to give you chapter 
and verse for every quotation from the Bible? 
No. Better far that he should begin early 
to break your heart, by taking no care even 
of his Sunday-clothes— blotting his copy — 
impiously pinning pieces of paper to the do- 
minie’s tail, who to him was a second father 
—going to the fishing not only without leave, 
but against orders—bathing in the forbidden 
pool, where the tailor was drowned—drying 
powder before the school-room fire, and blow- 
ing himself and two crack-sculled cronies to 
the ceiling—tying kettles to the tails of dogs— 
shooting an old woman’s laying hen—galloping 
bare-backed Shelties down stony steeps—climb- 
ing trees to the slenderest twig on which bird 
could build, and up the tooth-of-time-indented 
sides of old castles after wailliowers and star- 
lings—being run away with in carts by colts 
against turnpike-gates—buying bad ballads from 
young gipsy girls, who, on receiving a sixpence, 
give ever so many kisses in return, saying, 
‘Take your change out of that ;’—on a borrowed 
broken-knee’d pony, with a switch-tail—a devil 
for galloping—not only attending country- 
races for a saddle and collar, but entering for 
and winning the prize—dancing like a devil 
in barns at kirns—seeing his blooming partner 
home over the blooming heather, most perilous 
adventure of all in which virgin-puberty can be 
involved—fighting with a rival in corduroy 
breeches, and poll shorn beneath a caup, till 
his eyes just twinkle through the swollen blue— 
and, toconclude ‘ this strange eventful history,’ 
once brought home at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, God knows whence or by whom, and found 
by the shrieking servant, sent out to listen for 
him in the moonlight, dead-drunk on the gravel 
at the gate!” 

So much for the descriptive powers of Pro- 
fessor Wilson — although we allow that these 
‘pecimens are like the bricks of the pedant in 
Hierocles, but a sorry attempt at a sample of 
the whole building. Let us take two or three 
critical morceaux, Here is Samuel Rogers in 


“There is the Pleasures of Memory — an 
elegant, graceful, beautiful, pensive, and pathe- 
tic poem, which it does one’s eyes good to gaze 
on—one’s ears good to listen to—one’s very 
fingers good to touch, so smooth is the versifi- 
cation and the wire-wove paper. Never will 
the Pleasures of Memory be forgotten till the 
world is in its dotage. But is ita great Poem? 
Aboutas much so as an ant-hill, prettily grass- 
grown and leaf-strewn, is a mountain purple 
with heather and golden with woods. It is 
a symmetrical erection—in the shape of a 
cone—and the apex points heavenwards; but 
*tis not a sky-piercer. You take it at a hop— 
and pursue your journey. Yet it endures. For 
the rains and the dews, and the airs and the 
sunshine, love the fairy knoll, and there it 
greens and blossoms delicately and delight- 
fully; you hardly know whether a work of art 
or a work of nature.’’ 

The following is a glance at the lake trium- 
virate :— 

‘* Wordsworth, somewhere or other, remon- 
strates rather angrily with the Public against 
her obstinate ignorance, shewn in persisting 
to put into one class himself, Coleridge, and 
Southey, as birds of a feather, that not only 
flock together, but warble the same sort of 
song. But he elsewhere tells us that he and 
Coleridge hold the same principles in the art 
poetical; and among his Lyrical Ballads he 
admitted the three tinest compositions of his 
illustrious compeer. The public, therefore, is 
not to blame in taking him at his word, even 
if she had discerned no family likeness in their 
genius. Southey certainly resembles Words- 
worth less than Coleridge does; but he lives 
at Keswick, which is but some dozen miles 
from Rydal; and perhaps, with an unphiloso- 
phical though pensive public, that link of con- 
nexion should be allowed to be sufficient, even 
were there no other less patent and material 
than the Macadamised turnpike-road. But 
true it is, and of verity, that Southey, among 
our living poets, stands aloof and ‘ alone in his 
glory;’ for he alone of them all has adventured 
to illustrate, in poems of magnitude, the diffe- 
rent characters, customs, and manners, of na- 
tions. Joan of Arc is an English and French 
story; Zhalaba, Arabian ; Kehama, Indian; Ma- 
doc, Welsh and American; and Roderick, Spa- 
nish and Moorish. Nor would it be easy to 
say (setting aside the first, which was a very 
youthful work) in which of these noble poems 
Mr. Southey has most successfully performed 
an achievement entirely beyond the power of 
any but the highest genius. In Madoc, and 
especially in Roderick, he has relied on the 
truth of nature, as it is seen in the history of 
great national transactions and events. In 
Thalaba and in Kehama—though in them, too, 
he has brought to bear an almost boundless 
lore—he follows the leading of fancy and ima- 
gination, and walks in a world of wonders. 
Seldom, if ever, has one and the same post ex- 
hibited such power in such different kinds of 
poetry; in truth a master, and in fiction a ma- 
gician.” 

From Southey the Professor passes to Sir 
Walter Scott. Hear him on the mighty min- 
strel :— 

“Up to the era of Sir Walter, living peopie 
had some vague, general, indistinct notions 
about dead people mouldering away to nothing 
centuries ago, in regular kirkyards and chance 
burial-places, ‘’mang muirs and mosses many 
O,’ somewhere or other in that difficultly-dis- 
tinguished and very debatable district called the 
Borders. All at once he touched their tombs 





4 paragraph :— 


ghosts—some in woodmen’s dresses—most in 
warriors’ mail: green archers leapt forth with 
yew-bows and quivers—and giants stalked 
shaking spears. The grey chronicler smiled; 
and, taking up his pen, wrote in lines of light 
the annals of the chivalrous and heroic days of 
auld feudal Scotland. The nation then for the 
first time knew the character of its ancestors; 
for those were not spectres—not they indeed— 
nor phantoms of the brain— but gaunt flesh 
and blood, or glad and glorious ;—base-born 
cottage churls of the olden time, because Scot- 
tish, became familiar to the love of the nation’s 
heart, and so to its pride did the high-born li- 
neage of palace-kings. The worst of Sir Wal- 
ter is, that he has harried all Scotland. Never 
was there such a freebooter. He harries all 
men’s cattle—kills themselves off hand, and 
makes bonfires of their castles. Thus has he 
disturbed and illuminated all the land as with 
the blazes of a million beacons. Lakes lie with 
their islands distinct by mid-night as by mid- 
day; wide woods glow gloriously in the gloom; 
and by the stormy splendour you even see 
ships, with all sails set, far at sea. His favou- 
rite themes in prose or numerous verse, are 
still ‘knights and jords and mighty earls,’ and 
their lady-loves, chiefly Scottish—of kings 
that fought for fame or freedom—of fatal Flod- 
den and bright Bannockburn —of the DELI- 
VERER. If that be not national to the teeth, 
Homer was no Ionian, Tyrtzus not sprung from 
Sparta, and Christopher North a Cockney. Let 
Abbotsford, then, be cognomed, by those that 
choose it, the Ariosto of the North—we shall 
continue to call him plain Sir Walter. Now, 
we beg leave to decline answering our own 
question—has he ever written a Great Poem? 
We do not care one straw whether he has or 
not; for he has done this—he has exhibited 
human life in a greater variety of forms and 
lights, all definite and distinct, than any other 
man whose name has reached our ears; and 
therefore, without fear or trembling, we tell the 
world to its face, that he is, out of all sight, 
the greatest genius of the age, not forgetting 
Goethe, the Devil, and Dr. Faustus.”’ 

We have only to repeat our hopes, that this 
series will extend to at least twice THREE vo~ 
lumes. 
















































Greece Revisited ; and Sketches in Lower Egypt 
in 1840, with Thirty-six hours of a Campaign 
in Greece in 1825. By Edgar Garston, Knight 
of the R. M. Greek Order of the Saviour, 
&c. 2 vols. Svo. Saunders and Otley. 

Hap we not read so many works on Greece, of 

greater intelligence and importance, as regards 

her politics, statistics, antiquities, and present 
condition, we might have given a heartier wel- 
come to these volumes. But, in truth, they 
supply us but with scant, if any, information 
worthy of notice in addition to what we already 
possess. ‘They are agreeable; the author is an 
enthusiast in the Greek cause; and he dwells 
on matters of moment, and the characters and 
acts of individuals, perhaps, in the late struggle 
for independence, and of considerable conse- 
quence to the future development of modern 
Greece, but of very slight attractions for the 
people of any other country. We read, and 
read, and at the last know about as much of 
the whole affair as we can do of a whole cam- 
paign from six-and-thirty hours’ engagement in 
it. Of Egypt nothing of novelty appears; and 
still we may say that it is an agreeable pro- 
duction, and likely to be perused without ennui 
by those who have not been saturated with pre- 





with a divining rod, and the turf streamed out 


vious publications on the same subjects, 
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As we have recently had a stately court fancy- 
ball, agreeably to royal orders, it may be amus- 
ing to quote a description of a similar mot- 
ley scene par hasard at Athens. Mr. G. tells 
us— 

“To complete the chapter of contrasts of yes- 
terday, I accompanied some of my fellow-pas- 
sengers to the opera, where I heard Lucia di 
Lammermoor performed in a very respectable 
style. The king and queen were present; the 
former in an Albanian dress, which appeared 
to sit as easily upon him as if he had been bred 
a Pallekar; the latter dressed with much sim- 
plicity, in the fashion of Europe. Among the 
maids of honour, a fair daughter of the justly 
celebrated Marco Bozzaris was pre-eminent in 
beauty; but even she must yield the palm to 
her fairer sovereign. The medley of costumes 
among the audience, the mixture of fezis with 
hats, of capotes with palletots, of fustanellas 
with pantaloons, &c., produces an effect almost 
grotesque, and to an old Philhellene has in it 
something disagreeable and heterodox. The 
latter remark may apply to the theatre itself; 
for though he may acknowledge the drama or 
the opera to be a not despicable assistant to the 
‘ schoolmaster’ in his progress, he finds some 
difficulty in reconciling himself to the frivolity 
of the scene on a spot, for him, associated with 
recollections only of a grave and exalted cha- 
racter. Yet will he scarcely repress a smile, 
when he sees grim old pallekars, perhaps 
the comrades of his younger days, applaud- 
ing to the very echo the cavatina of a prima 
donna!” 

At Milo we copy the following remarks :— 

“‘ From the Castro we descended to the site 
of the ancient city. On visiting the theatre, I 
found it to be completely cleared of the soil and 
rubbish in which it was half buried when I was 
Jast here. It is beautifully situated on the slope 
of a hill, and the spectators, on looking beyond 
the scene, would command a view of a por- 
tion of the harbour, and of the coast beyond. 
The seats of the theatre are for the most part per- 
fect, as is also their sheathing of white marble. 
Altogether it is in a better state of preservation 
than any other Hellenic theatre which has been 
discovered. The Venus of Milo was found at a 
very short distance from it, and probably other 
treasures of the same description are still lying 
buried in the neighbourhood. The inhabitants 
hold in a sort of superstitious awe the statues 
which they discover when exca‘ating. They 
look upon them as personifications of the genius 
of the spot, and consider it unlucky to meddle 
with them. The superstitions of the Hellenes 
may be traced to this belief in an intermediate 
race between men and angels, which prevails 
both in the islands and among the mountains 
of Attica and of the Peloponnesus. The pre- 
sumed site of the ancient city is strewn with 
fragments of marble and of terra cotta in great 
profusion; and in various directions on the 
slope of the hill are massive piles of ancient 
masonry, which, by their solidity and style of 
architecture, remind one of the defences of the 
Pireus. There are also two masses of wall 
which resemble the Cyclopean walls of the cita- 
del of Mycenz. They are formed of blocks irre- 
gular in shape, but fitted to each other so as to 
present a perfectly compact and regular face. 
‘These are, no doubt, the remains of some build- 
ings of a higher antiquity than those which 
have stood in their vicinity, to which the piles 
first mentioned have belonged, the latter being 
composed of regular quadrangular blocks, the 
faces of which are rough-hewn. The profusion 
with which marble has been used in fitting up 
the theatre, and the abundance of that material 





which is scattered in fragments over the site of 
the city, are no slight evidences of its ancient 
importance, marble not being found in its na- 
tive state in any part of the island.” 

We may observe, en passant, that “ the marble 
of Paros is distinguishable at a glance from that 
of Pentelicus. It is of a more brilliant white, 
and wants that appearance of softness and duc- 
tility which is peculiar to the latter.” 

The account of Hydra is one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the work, and the details 
of the naval operations of the Hydriotes during 
the war are singularly full of adventure ;—but 
from what we have said of the general nature 
of the work, it will hardly be expected that 
we should go into farther extracts respecting 
Greece, nor even touch upon the Egyptian vo- 
lume, and the thirty-six hours’ fighting, of which 
a sufficient specimen is given in the. frontis- 
piece to the second volume, where the Greeks 
are sticking Turks secundum artem, and Turks 
are firing their guns as gingerly as if fire-arms 
did not kill, or produce slaughter in return for 
their being badly handled against desperate 
enemies. 





Consumption: the New Cure. Asthma: the New 
Remedy, §c. By W. Hamilton Kittoe, M.D. 
Pp. 100, Longman and Co. 

Tuts work is addressed to the public, and not 
to the profession. Its staple commodities can 
be, therefore, easily appreciated. They consist, 
in the first place, of a prominent announce- 
ment, on the title-page, that the author is to be 
consulted daily at his residence. Then follow 
doubts in his preface of his having to encoun- 
ter the smile of scepticism and ridicule from 
some, and to receive the epithet of empiric 
from his professional brethren. 

After a little preliminary and poetic anatomy 
and physiology, there is a sweeping condem- 
nation of the means by which the study of the 
formidable malady of consumption has in mo- 
dern times attained its present perfection, by 
which, as Sir James Clarke remarks, the pos- 
sibility of its cure was first demonstrated—viz. 
auscultation. 

Wading through a quantity of extraneous 
matter, we at length come to “ the new cure,” 
which opens as follows :— My remarks on the 
medical treatment of phthisis will necessarily 
be brief—the nature of my work precluding the 
possibility of entering into particulars.” This 
would almost seem to imply that the work was 
not wanted at all, Then follows the discussion 
of the use of emetics, of mercury, iodine, chaly- 
beate waters, bathing, local remedies, course 
of training, and climate; but where “ the new 
cure 2?” 

In the treatment of asthma, the “ new re- 
medy” is thus announced :—“ The remedies in 
use are numerous; but it would be impossible 
to lay down rules for their exhibition—every 
case requiring a different combination of me- 
dicines.”’ 

In fact, the work is a mere advertisement, 
and cannot be of any practical advantage to 
the public or to the profession. 





Histoire- Musée de la République Francaise. 
Par Augustin Challamel. 8vo. 
{Second Notice.] 


WE have a few words more to say on this in- 
teresting volume. The annexed caricature 
relates, like one in our former Number, to the 
clergy: it was published about the time that 
the National Assembly, by a public vote, placed 





their goods at the disposition of the state. 





. . . . a 
The inscription underneath is a pun upon th 
reputed greediness of the order. 
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“ Tis ne voulaient que notre bien.” 


At the same time, the National Assembly 
proscribed the old parliaments and the men of 
the robe. This event also was the subject oj 
a great number of caricatures, many of them 
very gross. The following is one of the most 
amusing: it represents the poor parliamentaire 
flying away from the political storm, while 
their robes are blown up and their wigs car- 
ried away by the revolutionary wind. Under. 
neath is the inscription “quelle bourrasque!"~ 
“ what a squall!” 


** Ah! quelle bourrasque !” 


And next comes one of the caricatures re- 
lating to the regulation of the qualification of 
candidates to the Assembly in 1789. The 
movement-party had not yet reached the prin- 
ciple of pure sans-culottism: this qualification 
was regulated by personal property, and the 
lowest limit was the payment of taxes amount- 
ing to a mark of silver, which was personified 
in this figure :— 








It was accompanied by the following song:— 


‘‘ Depuis deux ans venus en France, 
Vous y brillez par la dépense; 
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Terre en friche vous possédez. 
Ah! vous en serez (dis). 

Ah! je vois bien que vous en serez, 
Que vous en serez, 

Te mérite est dans la richesse, 

Sans elle i] n’est plus de sagesse, 

Par vos actions vous le prouvez. 
Ah! vous en serez (dis). 

Ah! je crois bien que vous en serez, 
Que vous en serez. 

Quoique vous soyex sans cervelle, 

Vous dicterez la loi nouvelle, 

Car un mare d'argent vous vale. 
Ah! vous en serez (bis). 

Il est certain que vous en serez, 
Que Vous en serez.” 


At present, we will only repeat our high 
opinion of the importance of this publication, 
and add that we treat it briefly at present, 
because, at the approaching completion of the 
second volume, it is our intention to return to 
the subject, and entertain it more in detail. 





STANFORD'S RAMBLES IN THURINGIAN SAXONY, 
[Second Notice: conclusion.] 

Tue letters from and descriptive of Thuringia, 

inthe second portion of the volume, will be read 

with interest; they convey a lively representa- 

tion of the characteristics and habits of the peo- 

ple. For example— 

“In physical development the Thuringians, 
though not so colossal as we find their ances- 
tors described by the old historians, are, never- 
theless, fine powerful men, robust and hardy, 
varying in height from five feet ten inches to 
six feet and upwards, possessed of great mus- 
cular strength, frequently carrying, from the 
mountain to the village, three hundred weight 
atonce. The women are likewise tall, and, in 
early years, are fair and pretty, but they lose 
their beauty soon. Although of one common 
stock, there is a wonderful variety, both moral 
Almost every 


and physical, in the Waldner. 
mountain village has its peculiarities of dialect 
aud dress, its appropriate féte, and original 
customs. There is-as much diversity in the 
little mountain districts of Thuringia as in the 
cantous of Switzerland, and it extends even to 
the monies, of which there are current many 


diferent kinds. The following characteristic 
qualities may, however, be universally applied: 
primitive simple manners ; frugal and industri- 
ous habits; naturally gay and fond of society, 
as their numerous fétes will prove; rarely, if 
ever, guilty of excess; high moral character— 
acapital offence has not been committed in the 
duchy these fifty years. No people in the 
world can be more passionately fond of music, 
in which they practically excel. Almost every 
peasant plays upon come instrument, and they 
frequently meet at each others’ cottages to join 
ina cordial harmony of voice and instrument. 
Their songs are usually accompanied with the 
cithern or mountain lyre, of which thousands 
are made at Krawinkle, a small hamlet in the 
heart of the forest; they are very elegant in 
shape, like the old English guitars, and in com- 
pliance with the taste for ornament which pre- 
vails among the peasants, they are painted 
with various colours, and gilt with great dis- 
play; and you would scarcely credit me when I 
name the price—a Prussian dollar, or about 
three shillings English. They frequently play 
three and four together, and produce the most 
harmonious sounds, which blend softly with 
their songs, The love-ditties and lullabies are 
characterised by much of the same wild and ir- 
regular intervals as in most mountain music; 
extremely simple, of a melancholy strain, some- 
times rather monotonous, But } need not give 
you a critique, as you can play them on your 
flute and judge for yourself. Every village has 





its band, which, on Sundays, is put in requisi- 
tion by the lads and lasses of the Dorf. In 
summer, under their favourite linden-tree on 
the village green, as in the ‘merrie days’ of 
old England, and during winter in the spin- 
ning-rooms. Here the mothers knit, and spin, 
and chat, while the gude old man enjoys the 
witching pipe, and drowns the enemy in beer. 
Their love of music is only equalled by their 
taste for flowers, in which Thuringia’s hills and 
forest glades are pre-eminently rich, and their 
skill in teaching birds, especially the bulfinch 
tribe, to whistle popular melodies. Not a cot- 
tage is without a cage or two of warblers. A 
year’s savings will be readily given by the pea- 
sant for a good Schidger or whistler; one that 
whistles the Hdrzer Doppelschlag, or gute Wein- 
gesang, they value ata cow. Of the four hun- 
dred different kinds of birds found here, eighty 
may be seen encaged. Many of their feathered 
scholars are sent for sale to London and to 
Paris, where they fetch a high price. Al- 
though, in other respects, extremely intelligent 
and enlightened, they still retain many harm- 
less superstitions: for example, on Johannes 
Tag the foresters go into the mountain sum- 
mits of the Schneekopf or the Inselsberg, and 
at midnight, in strictest silence, gather certain 
herbs and plants, which they conceive endowed 
with potent virtues to cure all maladies, dis- 
cover treasures, and, in fine, possessed of a 
truly magic power. Even Luther’s doctrines, 
himself a Thuringian, seem not to have eradi- 
cated these prejudices. Their love of the mar- 
vellous is strikingly evinced by the number of 
traditions and legendary tales which are to be 
found throughout the hills.” 

Of this the following is an interesting ex- 
ample :— 

“ Legend of Frau-Venus of the Horselsberg.— 
As fair Flora, here and there, in wayward mood, 
hath chosen her loved retreats, where with par- 
tial but with lavish hand she strews her choicest 
treasures, so the fairy tribe capriciously rejoice 
in favoured haunts, round which they cast their 
magic spells, and leave the mystic traces of 
their revelry. Of all their loved resorts in 
‘ Thuringian Land,’ the mountains Kiffhauser- 
berg, in the Golden Meadow, the Singersberg, 
near Grafenay, and the J/orselsberg, by Walters- 
hausen, bear off the palm. We shall alone make 
mention of the last, around whose rocky head 


are twined the most inspiring legends of the | 


hills. Nay, we go not too far when we assert, 
that here are found the sweetest morsels of the 
legendary poetry of Deutschland. ’Tis the le- 
gend of 'rau-Venus, with which are marvellous- 
ly conjoined those of Getreue Eckhard and of the 
Ritter Tanhauser. Deep in the mountain gorge 
is the castle of Frau-Venus, the most seductive 
fairy of her race, whose brilliant palace, with 
its thousand halls, displays a dazzling splendour 
no Eastern monarch ever knew. Here fairest, 
loveliest maidens allure the traveller from his 
way. Manya rambler, enticed by their siren 
songs, becomes a guest: knight and gentleman, 


monk and holy priest, young and old, alike} 


have felt the mystic sway. All enjoy a most 
luxurious life. None, indeed, can paint the 
fairy scene, the witching blandishments with 
which Frau-Venus charms the spirit of the wan- 
derer. But none may follow here the holy rites 
of Christian truth, nor may the name of the 
saints be heard. Therefore sits at the entrance 
of the cave, which leads to the fairy palace of 


Frau-Venus, an aged man, with silvery locks, | 


holding in his hand a blanched staff, and clad 
in snow-like robes. This is Getreue Eckhard 
(faithful Eckhard), who reclines upon a rock, 
as if in deep repose: but when a bold and dar- 





ing traveller would enter unperceived, then 
Getreue Eckhard wakes, and warns the careless 
one to retrace his steps, and not too rashly 
peril the eternal welfare of his soul. Despite 
his sage and holy counsels (such are her potent 
charms), Frau-Venus hath a goodly band of 
daring visitors, who only when too late find out 
how dear are bought the pleasures of this fairy 
land. For twelve successive nights the inmates * 
of the mountain, as midnight hour comes, rush 
out with fearful tumult of unearthly sounds, 
and in frightful shapes, no longer young and 
beautiful: no more are seen fairest maidens 
and noble-looking knights ; but all in phantom- 
forms of most disgusting hues; of men with 
heads of owls, and bat-shaped wings; while 
some, with ghastly visages, and members want- 
ing, are seen to fly from others still more hor- 
rible, of dog-like phantoms, wolves, and loath- 
some skeletons on winged horses; and many a 
wild monstrosity fills up the ghastly troop, 
whose fearful howls and hellish music echo 
from every valley. This is the Wilde Jagd, 
which they must nightly follow, and make their 
horal round of all Thuringia’s hills. Then Ge- 
treue Eckhard leaves his rocky seat, and with 
his blanched staff he leads the phantom-hunters, 
to warn the straggling peasant to his home; 
for woe to him o’er whom the Wilde Jagd shall 
pass; he surely dies, or lives a wretched ma- 
niac. Hence the ancient saying, ‘ Thou art 
indeed an old Getreue Eckhard, thou warnest 
every one.’ Once a minstrel knight, of noble 
mien, was journeying towards the Wartburg to 
be present at the assembly of the Minnesinger, 
when twilight surprised him in the Valley of 
the Horselsberg. Suddenly he heard such 
heavenly sounds, so sweet and so harmonious, 
as when playful zephyrs wake Eolian strings. 
Allured by the dulcet strains, he drew near the 
spot from whence they seemed to emanate, and 
with wondering ear distinctly recognised his 
own most favourite songs, sung in mellifluous 
tones of female voice. He rushes up the moun- 
tain, enchanted by these celestial sounds, and 
to the wondering eyes of the Ritter Tanhauser 
(for it is no other) are disclosed, by brilliant 
lights, the portals of a mountain castle, and at 
its threshold stood a sylph-like form, before 
whose transcendent loveliness all beauty, all 
youth, all grace of female chatm must fade 
away. Tis she whose voice the knight had 
heard. With graceful gesture she beckons to 
Tanhauser, and thus addresses him: ‘ Come 
hither, beloved youth, sweet minstrel from afar, 
for whom I have long sighed, for whom I have 
reserved love’s choicest gifts.’ In vain Getreue 
Eckhard, waking from his sleep, lifts up his 
staff, and warns away the knight; in vain 
the old man implores the minstrel youth, 
with earnest prayer, to flee. Tanhauser, in- 
toxicated with love, clasps Frau-Venus to 
his breast, and they quickly vanish into the 
bosom of the mountain. Here Tanhauser 
reaped the promised joys: Frau-Venus made 
him over all the mountain spirits king. He 
reigned supreme. In the delirium of pleasure 
he forgot the high gift of song; his lyre was 
unstrung, and the pious source of his lyric 
hymns had failed. No more he thought of the 
holy Virgin or the saints, or sweet and solemn 
chant from sacred aisle. But at length, like 
as from a feverish dream, he woke, and felt the 
bitterest sorrow; wearied of the enchantress’s 
wiles, a deep repentant grief seized upon his 
soul, with which was joined an ardent longing 
to behold once more the light of day, the hills, 
and woods, and verdant plains; once more to 
see the haunts of man. Frau-Venus quickly 
saw the change, nor to her anxious questions 
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did Tanhauser conceal the cause, but prayed 
her earnestly to suffer his departure. Frau- 
Venus first, in tender accent, recalling to his 
mind her many kindly acts, reproached the 
sorrowing knight; and next, in bitter excla- 
mations, accused him of ingratitude. But all 
in vain were the passionate efforts of Frau- 
Venus. And once he addressed the weeping 
fairy thus:—‘ Beloved! suffer that I go and 
seek the eternal city of the seven hills, and 
there from the holy father pray indulgence for 
my sins ; should I not be heard, then, by the 
fairy oath of Kilion’s midnight fire, I swear 
that I’ll return to dwell with thee for ever.’ 
Frau-Venus loved the knight too well to listen 
to his prayer, and tried each novel art, her 
most seductive charms, to dispel the clouding 
gloom. But from the bottom of the heart he 
grieved, his very soul was dark; and in the 
outpourings of despair, he thus unknowingly 
invoked the holy Virgin’s aid: ‘O Mary, holy 
mother of Jesus, queen of heaven, pity thy 
wretched servant!’ Scarce had the words 
been spoken, when Frau-Venus looked on the 
knight with mournful countenance, her splen- 
dour passed away, and gradually that fairy 
form dissolved in vapoury mist. Tanhauser, 
on recovering from his surprise, perceived in 
distant view the glimmering of day, and shortly 
found the outlet of the cave. He gained the 
fields, and, overcome with joyful feelings, 
knelt onthe mountain summit, and sung his 
graceful hymns to the holy Maria. He then, 
by night and day, journeyed on to Rome; and 
there, with deep humility, with remorse pro- 
found, threw himself at the feet of the repre- 
sentative of Christ ; and with trembling accent 
and tearful eye, he said: ‘O holy father, I 
have greatly sinned, yet great is my repentance; 
O grant my prayer! Receive me once again 
into the loving bosom of the church! Impose 


the hardest task, the most painful penance— 
cheerfully will I perform it.’ The pope replied: 
‘ My erring son, confess what are thy crimes! 
What is the heinous sin that lies so heavy on 


thy soul?’ ‘Tanhauser then replied: ‘ 1’ve 
dwelt a year or more, or perhaps a thousand 
years—for all is changed to me—with Frau- 
Venus of the Horselsberg.’ On this, the 
haughty pontiff, in fiercest anger, said: 
‘Wretched man! fcr thee there is no hope; 
should the whole world excepting one be 
saved, thou art that one! sooner shall this staff 
send forth leaves, ay bloom and bear rich 
fruit, than thou a pardon find.’ On this the 
miserable Tanhauser retired from St. Peter’s 
chair, where he had hoped to find both grace 
and pardon; weeping, he sought, by Alpine 
path, his road to Thuringia’s hills again, mind- 
ful of his oath. The pope, before he left the 
ivory throne, fell into a slumber long and deep: 
—he dreamed a fearful dream ;—he saw the 
heavens open, and midst sounding voices of 
myriads of cherubims, he heard proclaimed 
throughout the heavens: ‘ All sinners may be 
pardoned; none from the eternal mercy are 
excluded who sincerely mourn their sins.’ 
The pope awoke in terror, remembering his 
stern repulse of the repentant Tanhauser ; but 
his terror knew no bounds when he perceived 
that the withered staff had clothed its polished 
sides with leaves and blossoms, ay and richest 
fruits! Then, in terror, sent the pope unnum- 
bered messengers to seek the knight Tanhauser, 
and lead him back to Rome; but, alas! ’twas 
too late—they reached the Hoérselsberg just as 
Frau-Venus, with her fairy band, had met the 
sorrowing knight, who now is seen in phan- 
tom crown to lead the Wilde Jagd.’ Here ends 
the legend of Frau-Venus.” 





Unlawful love, we fear, is full of such pains 
and penalties. But here is Christmas at Gotha: 

“The Weihnacht, or Christmas-table, is co- 
vered with a nice white cloth, in the centre of 
which stands the before-mentioned fir-tree, 
whose temptations would rival those of a cer- 
tain fatal tree. The boughs are loaded with 
every description of fruit, flower, bonbon, and 
bagatelle, and this tree of delight is brilliantly 
illuminated with the little coloured candles. 
The table is strewed with gifts of every kind, 
for young and old, and each finds an appro- 
priate phrase or two attached with his name to 
one or more of the offerings. After the Baum 
is despoiled of its fruits, and the souvenirs are 
transferred to pockets and reticules, then come 
cakes and coffee, pipes and beer, and the even- 
ing concludes its harmless mirth and enjoy- 
ment. But all is not quite over then; for the 
lasses have to play fifty pranks, or Wethnachts- 
fratzen, to tell when they are to be married, 
and what their futures are like, &c. It is a 
common belief among the lower classes, that 
on this evening they can conjure the image of 
the, lover before them, and there are various 
means resorted to; one of which is, to lay a 
cloth for two persons, omitting to place forks, 
and sit down at midnight, when the lover will 
present himself, bringing a fork with him, which 
the maiden must caretully preserve, for so long 
as she preserves it, he will be a faithful lover: 
but he must never see it, or he will recognise 
the charm which compelled his appearance, 
and will remember the pains caused by the 
supernatural power; the spell will be broken, 
and, say the old women, great evils might hap- 
pen. A favourite mode of divination is, to buy 
a pfenning’s worth of white bread—it must be 
the end of the loaf. A bit of crust is fastened 
under the right arm, and worn all day; at night 
it must be placed under the pillow, when, if a 
portion be eat during the night, the happy fair 
will be married within the year. Many other 
follies of this kind are practised on Christmas 
eve.” 

The ducal library consists of 200,000 vols., 
and is rich in MSS. and rare old works; as it 
is also in coins and antiquities of art, &c. Of 
a manuscript which describes the fétes given 
to Buonaparte and the Emperor Alexander, at 
their famous meeting at Erfurt, Sept. and Oct. 
1808, the author makes a good use, and tells 
us many amusing things. “ The way they spent 
their time at Erfurt was as follows:— After 
sending to make mutual inquiries every morn- 
ing at their rise, each gave audience, and trans- 
acted affairs with their ministers. After twelve, 
passed in review the French troops quartered 
in the town and environs. Every day at six 
o'clock dinner was laid in Napoleon’s palace, 
which the emperor, the grand duke, and the 
other kings joined. At seven o’clock precisely, 
the whole party went to the theatre, where the 
best tragic actors of France represented the 
chefs-d’ceuvre of Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, 
&c. The theatre was open to all persons, who 
obtained tickets from the court of France, to | 
behold the emperors, kings, and princes, who | 
were placed in the parterre, or pit * * ®| 
The number of decorations and rich uniforms 
dazzled the sight. It was a coup d’cil unique, 
to see assembled, in such a small space, so | 
many monarchs, princes, celebrated generals | 
and statesmen. The performance ended at ten 
o'clock, when Napoleon always returned with 
Alexander to his palace, and they conversed 
together until after midnight. The number of 
kings and princes continued to increase until 
October 5th. The otherwise quiet and deserted 
city of Erfurt appeared, as if by enchantment, 





a 
to have become the capital of emperors.” Ang 
where and what are they now, with all their 
splendours? The great hunter Death hath 
played sad havoc with those imperial, royal, 
and eminent personages, who figured in the 
grand stag-hunt prepared for their recreati op 
by the Grand Duke of Weimar, in the forest of 
Ettersberg (Oct. 6 and 7). 

“Eight days were employed in arrangements, 
and hundreds of peasants were engaged to drive 
the game. Ata s hort distance from the chateau, 
between the gre@t and little Ettersberg, on an 
open space, whence the view of Thuringia was 
most picturesque, a pavilion w as erected, from 
which the monarchs fired on the game. A 
species of open tent was erected ~-n form ofa 
portico, supported by trees for co/umns, and 
decorated with branches, flowers, &c: 223 feet 
long, 51 broad, covering a surface’of 10,009 
square feet; the facade ornamented by ten co. 
lumns of 22 feet high, embellished with garlands 
of flowers and fruits. The interior was divided 
into three principal parts, the salle des empe- 
reurs, and two for the suite. All round the 
pavilion was an enclosure of high netting, with 
entrance to drive the deer through. ‘The 6th 
of October was a lovely autumnal morning; 
thousands of spectators had assembled, and the 
whole scene resembled one of those joyous 
popular fétes of the hills. At ten o'clock the 
grand duke, followed by his grand huntsmen, 
De Fritsch and De Seebach, left the pavilion 
to go and meet the emperors, who quitted Er- 
furt about twelve, and were received by the 
grand duke on the frontier, and immediately 
conducted to the pavilion, which they reached 
at one o’clock. The fanfarr and the acclama- 
tions of the people assembled were stunning, 
The Kings of Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, 
and the prince primate, arrived before the em- 
perors, besides many German princes. The 
Prince of Neufchatel (Berthier), marshal of the 
empire, the Duke de Dalmatia (Soult), the 
Duke de Montebello (Lannes), and a brilliant 
cortége of generals, chamberlains, &c., accom- 
panied the monarchs. At a given signal the 
chasse began. The covers were drawn, the 
game was tracked and driven forward, and the 
trumpets and horns announced the stags with 
ten horns. The first gun was presented to 
monarchs by the following persons: to the Em- 
peror of France, by Berthier, grand veneur de 
France; Emperor of Russia, by De Staff; King 
of Bavaria, by Schwartzenfels ; King of Saxony, 
by De Lynker; King of Wiirtemberg, by Anner- 
wald. His majesty the Emperor Napoleon had 
by him six of his pages, a porte arquebuse, and 
four piqueurs; the faithful Mameluke Rustan 
loaded his gun. ‘The empérors and the kings 
fired very often; and at four o’clock, when the 
chasse ended, had killed forty-seven stags, three 
roebucks, three hares, and one fox. During 
the chasse several pauses were mate, when, ac- 
cording to the German custom, the ¢raqueurs, 
masked as savages, having chaplets and girdles 
of oak-leaves, advanced to place the game be- 
fore the pavilion. All went off without the 
slightest accident. Pleased with the day's 
sport, the emperors, kings, and princes quitted 
the hills and returned to Weimar, where they 
were met at the gates by the magistrates and 
burghers, with the different ensigns symbolical 
of their trades, who stood ranged in a double 
line up to the palace, where the military were 
all drawn out en masse. The two emperors 
entered Weimar in an open hunting-carriage, 
and presented themselves to the eager gaze of 
the admiring multitude.” 

The two emperors visited the field of Jena 
together; and our author dates some of his 
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—— 
letters from the same town, giving his view of 
the Burschen recently illustrated by William 
Howitt, and thus partly painted by Mr. Stan- 
ford : 
“The town of Jena is prettily situated be- 
tween two hills, on the edge of the Thuringian 
forest. A more secluded spot cannot be ima- 
gined ; and the tranquillity of the place, when 
our friends the Burschen ‘ don’t kick up a 
row,’ is such as leaves nothing to be desired 
(by the most studious) on the score of repose. 
My first visit was to my friends the students. 
After some little difficulty, T learned that Stu- 
diosus X. lived in the Kreuzgassel at Schneider- 
meisters Z., and there I found him; for the 
men here do not, as at Oxford and Cambridge, 
reside in college, but answer to our ‘ commor- 
antes in villa,’ all living in lodgings. No lux- 
urious rooms, however; no green baize and 
sporting-doors ; no recumbent chairs inviting 
the dreamy dolce far niente state. My friend’s 
habitation, which I found a fair specimen of 
the whole, was a small room, which, as in the 
song of ‘a cobbler who lived in a stall,’ served 
as dining-room, sleeping-room, study, and all. 
A stove and a pile of wood in one corner, a 
pipe-stand, with some dozen fancy pipes, in 
another, a bed of marvellously small dimen- 
sions, a table, a few chairs, a chest of drawers, 
composed the indispensable or necessaria; book- 
shelf, with some dozen text-books, Schiller’s 
Poems, &c., pair offoils, rapier, guitar,and a few 
old prints, were the elegantie which struggled to 
banish the chilly appearance of whitewashed 
walls. Such is a Jena student's keeping-room. 
I say Jena, because that which is true of one 
university does not, by any means, hold with 
respect to another. Although Heidelberg and 
Gottingen may resemble the former in some 
things, the Jena University and students are 
as different to the Leipsig, furexample, as mush- 
rooms to toadstools; and no more egregious 
mistake could have: been made by those who 
have visited one German university, than to 
apply its description to the remaining two-and- 
twenty. After smoking a pipe, I sallied forth 
with Studiosus X. to find Studiosi P. and Q. 
in their respective Gasscln. On my way, I 
was struck with the curious order in which 
the numerous clocks strike; one-half striking 
exactly a quarter of an hour before the others, 
which is not a bad idea. The first assembling 
the students, while the second summons the 
learned professors to the ‘auditorium.’ After 
inspecting the lions, under the guidance of my 
friends X., P., Q., [left them with the promise to 
teturn for the evening, and paid my respects to 
the several professors ; whose only fault, that I 
could discover, was too great hospitality. The 
result of the evening’s entertainment with my 
student-friends, is that which will amuse you 
themost. From their description I gleaned the 
following information. During a nearly three 
hundred years’ existence of the University of 
Jena, the student-life has presented as many 
different changes as the most accomplished ka- 
leidoscope; each generation tincturing the suc- 
ceeding ones with their tastes and prejudices, 
so that the present race are a faint epitome of 
the blended customs and feelings of some ten 
generations. In their grotesque military cos- 
tumes, love of arms, horses, and the duel, we 
ttace the relics of the chivalric spirit of the 
moyen age ;’ in the taste for controversy, and 
bitter hatred of priestcraft, the influence of Lu- 
ther and his times; and in the wild outbreaks 
of political feeling may be seen the effects of 
the French revolution. The Jena statutes are 
&s characteristic of the times as our own at 
Cambridge or Oxford, but seem to have con- 





templated far more formidable ebullitions of 
the youthful spirit; for instead of cautions not 
to play marbles and fives, or spin tops, &c., 
before the senate-house, and such-like pecca- 
dillos, as it would appear the Cantabs were ad- 
dicted to, there are exhortations against car- 
tying arms, laying waste gardens, besieging 
houses, provoking persons to fight, making tu- 
mults on the ‘ Grande Place,’ or nocturnal voci- 
ferations. All this, however, and much more, 
was done, the authorities being too weak to re- 
strain, while the government winked at the pro- 
ceedings, thinking perhaps, with Julius Weber, 
that youth must get rid of their follies some- 
where, and that it was done at Jena with the 
greatest possible benefit to themselves, and 
the least possible harm to the government. 
These days of freedom are gone by; and the 
stringent regulations of the last few years will 
render Jena as dull and inanimate as Harrow 
or Eton.” 

That we may not become equally so, and te- 
dious, we here conclude our notice, and need 
hardly recommend the volume whence it is 
compiled to that of the general reader. For 
an M.A. we would point out the following as 
exceedingly incorrect writing :—‘ Not to ex- 
haust your patience, I send only the five first 
and two last of the forty-five verses of which it 
is composed.” It is said, if two persons ride 
on a horse, one must ride behind; which, how- 
ever, would not be the case if there could be so 
many firsts and so many lasts. But a receipt 
for a pleasant German summer tipple, and we 
have done :— 

“* For four persons—Eier Punch. One pint of 
Rhine or French white wine, half a pint of wa- 
ter, a wine-glass of rum, and half a pound of 
loaf-sugar; put these ingredients into a skillet 
over the fire, break eight eggs, and put the 
yolks, after slight beating, into a basin, the 
white to be beaten to froth (separately): mix 
yolks of eggs with wine, &c., and when it begins 
to boil, pour over the white, and add a squeeze 
of lemon,” 





SIR ALEXANDER BURNES’ NARRATIVE, ETC. 
[Second notice —conclusion.} 


By Peshawur the expedition advanced through 
the Khyber Pass, at that period thus de- 
scribed :— 

“The Khuleels, a tribe of Afghans, escorted 
us for about two miles to Kudun, and then 
handed us over to the genuine Khyberees, who 
occupied the gorge of the valley. ‘The first 
salutation which we received from them was a 
message directing us to get rid of our escort: 
we accordingly sent the Khuleels back, and at 
once abandoned ourselves to the tender mer- 
cies of Ullah Dad Khan, the chief of the Ko- 
kee Khyl, who, with his numerous followers, 
led us to Ali Musjid, a weak fort in the centre 
of the pass. Our march was not without a de- 
gree of anxious excitement: we were moving 
among a savage tribe, who set the Sikhs at de- 
fiance, and who paid but an unwilling alle- 
giance to Cabool; we had no guard of our own, 
except about a dozen Arabs, and we had con- 
siderable property with us. We were also 
stopped at every bye-road and defile as we 
came among the difierent subdivisions of the 
tribe. At Jubugee they, in conclave, requested 
us to halt for the night, and pointed out the 
rock near which Nadir Shah had slept on his 
advance to India: but not even the historical 
association attached to the sleeping-place of 
that ‘Persian robber,’ as Gibbon calls him, 
could convince me of the propriety of halting 
there; and, after a good deal of parleying, we 


were allowed to advance, and reached Ali Mus- 
jid about eleven o'clock, all our baggage pre- 
ceding us—a very necessary precaution in 
journeying among Khyberees. By the road 
they shewed to us many small mounds, built to 
mark the spots where they had planted the 
heads of the Sikhs whom they had decapitated . 
after the late victory: on some of these mounds 
locks of hair were yet to beseen. * * * # 
The last half of the pass is the most formid- 
able; but even there it is pervious to heavy 
artillery. The formation is black slate and 
limestone rock, with deep beds of conglomerate 
in which are rounded pebbles. At Ali Musjid 
the water jets beautifully out of the rock and 
flows towards Jumrood, but for some distance 
between these two places it has a subterraneous 
course. There is something in this water 
which renders Khyber extremely unhealthy in 
the hot weather; and we were told that after 
standing for a night, it is covered with an oily 
substance. * * * At Duka the whole of 
the chiefs of Khyber visited us: there are four 
principal and several petty ones. They asserted 
that in the time of the kings of Cabool they 
received a lac and 32,000 rupees pay for guard- 
ing the pass, besides the transit-duties; and 
they offered, on a renewal of this, again to open 
the road to commerce. I found, however, that 
it was at this time actually open, and that Dust 
Mahommed had satisfied all their demands by 
the payment of some 15,000 or 20,000 rupees 
a year; but their religious animosity towards 
the Sikhs was the best safeguard against an 
advance of that nation on Cabool in this direc- 
tion. There are, besides, more obstacles to 
commerce in the Punjab than in the mountains 
of Khyber, The easy terms on which we were 
enabled to satisfy the Khyberees, for the friendly 
and really important services which they had 
rendered us, did credit to their moderation. A 
few coarse gun-locks, some still coarser loon- 
gees and pelisses (choghas), with 375 rupees 
in cash, making the total value of the payment 
about 500 rupees, satistied all parties.” 

The following anecdote of Runjeet Sing and 
a facetious Mooftee may remind us of the fees 
at home on granting titles, or knighting those 
whom the queen delighteth to honour :— 

“ The Maharaja at length gave him a dress 
of honour; and the Afghan was no sooner clad 
in it than some thirty cormorants demanded 
each his perquisite. This was too much: he 
returned into the presence of the Raja, placed 
his dress at his feet, and upon it the 200 ru- 
pees which he had received with it; and began 
as follows: ‘A person gave some cloth to a 
tailor to make into clothes, who, when it was 
brought home, demanded morte for it than the 
value of the cloth. ‘'fake the garment,’ said 
the man, ‘and wait till I can return with some 
borrowed money to discharge the demand.’ 
So is it with me, Raja. Pray receive back the 
dress and money, till I can sell one of my 
horses and pay the balance of the fees which 
your courtiers demand.’ ‘The merriment occa- 
sioned by this illustration saved the Mooftee 
from the nsual exactions; and he Jeft the court 
with his dress of honour, and his 200 rupees 
to boot.” 

The notice of one of the strange phenomena 
which have lately attracted much attention as 
sounding sands may be quoted here as a variety. 

‘“‘ As we were now in the vicinity of ‘ Reg- 
Ruwan,’ or the moving sand, we made an ex- 
cursion toit. It is a phenomenon similar to 
what is seen at Jubul Nakoos, or the sounding 
mountain, near Too in the Red Sea. The Em- 
peror Baber thus describes it :—‘ Between the 
plains there is a small hill, in which there is a 
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line of sandy ground, reaching from the top to 


the bottom. They call it Khwaju Reg-Ruwan ; 
they say that in the summer season the sound 
of drums and nugarets issues from the sand.’ 
The description of Baber, however marvellous 
it appears, is pretty accurate. Reg-Ruwan is 
situated about forty miles north of Cabool, 
towards Hindoo Koosh, and near the base of 
the mountains. Two ridges of hills, detached 
from the rest, runin and meet each other. At 
the point of junction, and where the slope of the 
hills is at an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
and the height nearly 400 feet, a sheet of sand, 
as pure as that on the sea-shore, is spread 
from the top to the bottom, to a breadth of 
about 100 yards. When this sand is set in 
motion by a body of people sliding down it, a 
sound is emitted. On the first trial we dis- 
tinctly heard two loud hollow sounds, such as 
would be produced by a large drum. On two 
subsequent trials we heard nothing, so that 
perhaps the sand requires to be settled and at 
rest for some space of time before the effect 
can be produced. The inhabitants have a be- 
lief that the sounds are only heard on Friday: 
nor then, unless by the special permission of 
the saint of Reg-Ruwan, who is interred close 
tothe spot. The locality of the sand is remark- 
able. as there is no other in the neighbour- 
hood. Reg-Ruwan faces the south, but the 
wind of Purwan (bad i Purwan), which blows 
strongly from the north for the greater part of 
the year, probably deposits it by an eddy. 
Such is the violence of this wind, that all the 
trees in the neighbourhood bend to the south; 
and the fields, after a few years, require to be 
re-cleared of the pebbles and stones, which 
the loss of soil lays bare. The mountains 
around are, for the most part, composed of 
granite or mica, but at Reg-Ruwan we found 
sandstone, lime, slate, and quartz. Near the 
strip of sand there is a strong echo; and the 
same conformation of surface which occasions 
this is doubtless connected with the sound of 
the moving sand. In a late number of the 
journal of the ‘ Asiatic Society of Calcutta,’ 
there is an extract of a letter from Lieutenant 
Wellsted of the Indian navy, in which he de- 
scribes the sounding mountain in the Red Sea, 
which has also been mentioned by Gray and 
Seetzen. There would appear, however, to be 
some variation in the kind of sound produced 
in the two places; but both are, I suppose, 
expiained by the theory laid down -by Mr. 
James Prinsep, regarding Jubl Nakoos, who 
says that the effect is there produced merely 
by ‘a reduplication of impulse, setting air in 
vibration in a focus of echo.’ At all events, 
we have at Reg-Ruwan another example of the 
phenomenon, to excite the curiosity of those 
interested in acoustics. Reg-Ruwan is seen 
from a great distance; and the situation of the 
sand is so peculiar, that it might almost be ima- 
gined the hill had been cut in two, and that it 
had gushed forth from the opening as from a 
sand-bag: the probability, however, is that it 
has been brought together by the wind.” 

We have, ex passant, some interesting de- 
tails about the character and customs of the 
Siah-poosh Kaffirs, or natives of countries to 
the north of Hindoo Koosh. 

“‘ Inspeaking of their nation, the Kaffirs de- 
signate themselves, as the Mahomedans do, 
Kaffirs, with which name they, of course, do 
not couple any opprobrious meaning, though 
it implies infidel. They consider themselves 
descended of one Korushye; and their Maho- 
medan neighbours either corrupt the word, or 
assign them a lineage from Koreish, one of the 
noblest of the tribes of Arabia, to the language 





of which country they further state that of the 
Kaffirs to be allied. A Kaffir assured me that 
his tribe looked upon all men as brothers who 
wore ringlets and drank wine. They have no 
definite idea of the surrounding countries ; Ba- 
jour and Kooner, to the south, being the limits 
of their geographical knowledge. They have 
no books, nor is reading or writing known in 
the nation, so that they have no written tradi- 
tions. Their country has many table-lands, 
some of which extend for fifteen or twenty 
miles, and on these there are always villages: 
Wygul and Camdeesh are on one of those pla- 
teaux, and eastward of the latter lies the coun- 
try of the Mahomedans. The winter is severe, 
but in summer grapes ripen in great abundance. 
The words of a young Kaffir, about eighteen 
years of age, now in Cabool, will afford the best 
explanation of many of their customs. His 
name, asa Kaffir, was Deenbur ; as a Mahome- 
dan, it has been changed to Fureedoon. He fell 
into the hands of the Mahomedans eighteen 
months since, by losing his road when passing 
from his native village of Wygul to Gimeer, 
to visit a relative. He is a remarkably hand- 
some young man—tall, with regular Grecian 
features, blue eyes, and fair complexion, and is 
now a slave of Dost Mahomed Khan. I prefix 
an accurate portrait of him, and the costume 
of his country as he described it. Two other 
Kaffir boys, eight and nine years old, who 
came with him, had ruddy complexions, hazel 
eyes, and auburn hair. They had high cheek- 


bones and less regular features, but still they 
were handsome and extremelyintelligent. Their 
Kaftir names were Teeuzeer and Choudur ; and 
that of their mothers, Rajmal and Biaspagly. 
None of these three Kaffirs, or two others 
whom I saw, had any resemblance to the 
They looked 


Afghans or even Cashmerians. 
a distinct race, as the most superficial observer 
must have remarked on seeing them. Deen- 
bur said that there was no chief of the Kaffirs, 
but that great men were called Sabuninash. 
They do not appear to carry on any combined 
operations against their neighbours, but reta- 
liate upon them when an invasion of their 
frontier takes place; they are very inveterate 
against the Mahomedans, and give no quarter 
to captives. They possess great ability and 
activity,—qualities which their enemies accord 
to them. Mahomedans seldom venture to 
enter their country as travellers; but Hindoos 
go as merchants and beggars (fakeers), and 
are not ill-used. I met a Mahomedan who 
had passed into Budukhshan, and was not 
molested. In killing animals for food, the 
Kaffirs use no ceremonies; they sacrifice cows 
and goats to Doghan, the Supreme Being, par- 
ticularly at a great festival which occurs in 
the beginning of April, and lasts for ten days. 
They have idols, and know the Hindoo god, 
Mahdeo, by name; but they all eat beef, and 
have either lost their Hindoo belief, or never 
had any thing in common with it. They 
neither burn nor bury their dead, but place 
the body in a box, arrayed in a fine dress, 
which consists of goat-skins or Cashgar wool- 
lens: they then remove it to the summit of a 
hill near the village, where it is placed on the 
ground, but never interred. Kaffir females 
till the land. In eating, the men sit apart from 
the women: they have no tables; the dish 
containing the meal is placed on a tripod, 
made of iron rods, of which Deenbur and his 
companions made a model for me with twigs. 
They assemble round this and eat, sitting on 
stools or chairs without backs. They are very 
fond of honey, wine, and vinegar, all of which 





they have in abundance. They have no do- 


mestic fowls, nor is there a horse in their 
country; wheat and barley are their grains: 
there is no juwaree. They are very fond of 
music and dancing; but in dancing, as in eat. 
ing, the men separate themselves from the 
women, and the dance of the one sex differs 
from that of the other. Both were exhibited 
to me: that of the men consists of three hops 
on one foot and then a stamp; the women 
place their hands on their shoulders and leap 
with both feet, going round in a circle. Their 
musical instruments are one of two strings, and 
a kind of drum. By Deenbur’s account, the 
mode of life among the Kaflirs would appear 
to be social, since they frequently assemble 
at each other’s houses, or under the trees 
which embosom them, and have drinking-par. 
ties. ‘They drink from silver cups—trophies 
of their spoils in war. The wine, which is 
both light and dark, will keep for years, and 
is made by expressing the juice of the grape 
under the feet into a large earthen jar, which 
is described to be of delicate workmanship. 
Old and young of both sexes drink wine, and 
grape-juice is given to children at the breast, 
A Kaffir slave-girl, who became a mother 
shortly after her arrival in Cabool, demanded 
wine or vinegar on the birth of her child; the 
latter was given to her: she caused five or six 
walnuts to be burned and put into it, drank it 
off, and refused every other luxury. * + 
The language of the Kaffirs is altogether unin- 
telligible to Hindoos, as well as to their Uzbek 
and Afghan neighbours. Some of its sounds 
—soft labials—are scarcely to be pronounced 
by an European. * * * 
I have stated the account which the Kaffirs 
give of themselves; I received the following 
additional particulars from a Mahomedan who 
had visited four villages, named Kutar, Gimeer, 
Deeos, and Sao, all of which are beyond the 
frontier hamlet of Koolman, which is inhabi- 
ted by Neemches Mussulmans, and lies north 
of Jullalabad. He described the Kaffirs asa 
merry race, without care; and hoped he would 
not be considered disrespectful when he stated 
that he had never seen people more resem- 
bling Europeans in their intelligence, habits, 
and appearance, as well as in their gay and 
familiar tone over their wine. They have all 
tight clothes, sit on leathern stools, and are 
exceedingly hospitable. They always give 
wine to a stranger; and it is often put in 
pitchers, like water, at public places, which 
any one may drink. To ensure a supply of it, 
they have very strict regulations to prevent the 
grapes being cut before a certain day. My 
informant considered the country of the Kat- 
firs quite open to a traveller, if he got a Kaflir 
to be his security. They have no ferocity of 
disposition, however barbarous some of their 
customs may appear; and, besides the mode 
of ensuring forgiveness already described, he 
stated that, if a Kaffir has killed ten men of 
the tribe, he can appease the anger of his ene- 
mies by throwing down his knife before them, 
trampling on it, and kneeling. Besides my 
Mahomedan informant, I met a Hindoo at 
Peshawur, who had penetrated into that part 
of the Kaffir country which is about twenty- 
five miles beyond Chughansuraee, where he 
resided for eleven days. Some of his obser- 
vations are curious. He was protected by a 
Kaffir, and experienced no difficulties ; but he 
would not have been permitted to go among 
the more distant Kaffirs; had he attempted to 
do so, he would either have been killed or com- 
pelled to marry and live permanently among 
them. He was not, however, convinced of the 
impracticability of the journey, being kindly 
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treated as far as he went, and admitted to their 
houses. He saw them dancing, and describes 
them as being a race of exquisite beauty, with 
arched eyebrows and fine complexions. These 
Kaffirs allow a lock of hair to grow on the right 
side of their head; and the Hindoo declared 


’ they were of his own creed, as they knew Seva. 


They had bows and arrows for defence; they 

ulled the string of the bow with their toes, 
and their arrows had heads like drooping lilies. 
Their conntry had many flowers and much 
shade: numerous coins are found in it, resem- 
bling those to be procured about Bajour, and 
some of which have Grecian inscriptions. The 
worthy Hindoo insisted upon its being a fact 
that the Kaftirs sold their daughters to Ma- 
homedans according to their size, twenty ru- 
pees per span being considered a fair valua- 
tion! There is certainly no difficulty in pro- 
curing Kaflir slaves; and the high prices which 
are readily given for them may have induced 
these poor people, who closely adjoin the Ma- 
homedan countries, to enter upon this un- 
natural traffic.” 


Softness. A Novel. By the Author of “Hard- 

ness.” 3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 
We ever take up a novel of 3 vols. with a 
predisposition to praise and recommend; for 
we are fully aware of the thought, labour, and 
anxiety attendant upon their production. And 
yet, before we have perused half the work, the 
full conviction of what we owe to those who 
look to our opinion as a guide for selection 
comes strong upon us. And this ever rules 
our pen, although we now and then feel how 
ungracious is the task imposed. It is a plea- 
sure, when a publication deserves the lash, to 
cut it up with might and main: it is a pleasure 
also, and of a much higher order, when the 
mind of the writer, having been occupied with 
extensive and acute observation and mature 
thought, has reproduced and represented a se- 
ties of events, or a history of fancies, words, or 
actions, embodying the truths of human life,—to 
approve their reality, and torecommend for read- 
ing and reflection. But when a novel possess- 
ing neither of these characters comes under our 
notice as reviewers, our conscientiousness is 
somewhat perplexed: and thus it is with Soft- 
ness. Were we to praise the thought and la- 
bour of the author, we should be just to him, 
but not so tc our readers, who would expect to be 
greatly gratified with their experience of them; 
were we strongly to recommend the three vo- 
lumes, we should overrate the results of the 
writer, and, still more, be unjust to those who 
are swayed by our remarks: and, on the other 
hand, were we to condemn Softness, we should 
be just neither to the work, to the author, nor 
to our readers. Under these circumstances, it 
isleft for us only to offer an idea of the contents 
of the volumes. They give the history of a 
good-natured rich young man, led into yacht- 
ing, driving, &c. &c., by his wilder and ycleped 
More spirited companions, much against his 
own inclination, or rather indolent disposition. 
Mishap attends almost every adventure; and 
dissatisfied, tired with every thing, he tries 
matrimony, and weds a charming girl: whether 
his indolence of disposition still attaches to him, 
and whether disappointment and ennui result, 
18 not disclosed ; for the author, wisely enough,/ 
considering him settled, leaves him in “ the 
happy state.” Besides the hero, of course there 
are many other personages portrayed: among 
them, the best are the Meeks, man and wife; 
Dr. Borrowdale; and an Irish servant, Mike, 
Who will talk, 





The Foundling of Cordova: a Moorish Tale. By | 
John Henry, A.M. 3 vols. T. Hurst. 
A SPANISH romance, animated in narration and 
polished in language. It paints the stirring 
and luxurious period of the Arabs in Spain, of 
whose splendour and refinement many monu- 
ments yet remain to corroborate the truth of | 
the picture drawn by Mr. Henry. The chi- 
valry of the age is well portrayed; and the 
fétes, feasts, tournaments of Moors and Chris- 
tians, derived from good authors, make alto- 
gether a gorgeous mélange, and may be regarded 
either as romantic or historical. 
Tales of the Munster Festivals. 
Vol. III. 
Carp-drawing, the Half Sir, and Suil Dhuv, 
are the contents of this interesting continua- 
‘tion of an interesting work. 


The Bishop’s Daughter. By the Author of * The 
Life- Book of a Labourer.’”’ W. H. Dalton. 
A SIMPLE story, and sweetly written : the pure 
piety, high principles, and true Christian spi- 
rit, which adorn the character of The Bishop's 
Daughter will render this little volume accept- 
able to right-minded and religious persons. 
Not that this is one of the multitude of books 
which are sombre as well as serious. The re- 
collections of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Whitefield, Warren Hastings, Paley, the 
Duke of Kent (with original correspondence), 
Lord Nelson, and many other eminent persons, 
are very interesting, and well worth the perusal. 
Our cordial good wishes and recommendations 

attend this unpretending volume. 


The Captain’s Wife. By the Author of “ Ca- 

vendish,” &c. &c. T. and W. Boone. 
A PLEASANTLY written and attractive tale. The 
heir’s rapid rise from obscurity to rank in the 
navy, through acts of daring bravery, such as 
are in reality of frequent occurrence, although, 
alas, rarely attended with the like reward,— 
and the high-born heroine’s struggles between 
love and pride, and the final mastery of the 
former passion,—are well wrought, and within 
the bounds of probability. The characters of 
Sir Henry Coxcomb and his fiendish wife are 
highly coloured portraitures, but in happy con- 
trast to the good Sir George and the gentle 
Anna. The author is already in favour with the 
novel-reading community; ‘his present work 
may not exalt, but will not lower, his position 
in public estimation. 


Tales of the Jury-Room. 38 vols. By the late 
Gerald Griffin. London, Maxwell and Co. 
TueseE are fair good tales, not Irish; but we 
hardly know what to make of them in three 
volumes, seeing they are announced in one, as 
part and portion of Griffin’s collected posthu- 
mous works. Under the circumstances, we need 
only say, they are various, entertaining, and 

interesting. 


Second Series. 


Decided Preference. 2vols. London, Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 
For which we are far from having a decided 
preference. - It is by “an old spinster,’ who had 
been better employed in literally, not literarily, 
justifyiag her name and title. 
Sir Yoedale Price on the Picturesque ; with an 
Essay on the Origin of Taste, and much original 
fmatter. By Sir T. Dick Lauder, Bt. 8vo, 
/ pp- 586. Edinburgh, Caldwell, Lloyd, and 
Co. London, Orr and Co. 
Tuls is a very handsome volume, with sixty 
pleasing wood-engravings by Montagu Stan- 
ley. 
teemed treatise ; and is rendered yet more valu- 
able by the editor’s own original and tasteful 





It revives all Sir U. Price’s much-es- | 





remarks and statements. 


The Life, §c. of Bishop Bonner. 8vo, pp. 382. 

Seeley and Burnside. 

Tendimus in Latium, 
We are going to Rome. 
Festina lente, 
On, slow. 

Tuls epigraph on the title-page intimates the 
nature of the work, which is an ironical-po- 
lemical defence of Bishop Bonner; and, under 
the mask of justifying, bitterly condemning the 
Romish Church and its professors, Puseyites, 
and all dissenters from the Anglican established 
Church. It shews considerable reading, is very 
clever, and out of our (Literary Gazette) way. 


Henry Stooks Smith's Register of Parliamentary 
Contested Elections, §c. 

Has reached a second edition, and, with a list 

of uncontested elections since 1830, must be 

useful to all parties engaged in such political 

struggles. 


A Catalogue of Works in all Departments of Eng- 
lish Literature, classified, with a general Alpha- 
betical Index. Pp. 128. Longman and Co. 

By the help of small but clear type, double 

columns, and no waste of paper, Messrs. Long- 

man have made this work, though a shrimp 
compared with Mr. Bohn’s big fish, a produc- 
tion of very great literary usefulness, and of 
much value, as applied to the mercantile por- 
tion of literature and the purchase of books. 

The titles, sizes, dates, and prices of the last 

editions, are given in full; and the whole being 

carefully classified, the references are as easy 
as they are complete. 


On the Use and Study of History. By W. T. 
M‘Cullagh, LL.B., &c. 8vo, pp. 328. Dub- 
lin, T. J. Machen. London, Longman and 


oO. 

Mr. M‘Cutraau, having delivered a course of 
lectures on history at the Mechanics’ Institute 
of Dublin, has been induced, by a public re- 
quisition, to allow them to appear in this form, 
with notes and index to point the utility of the 
whole. The style is adapted to a popular audi- 
ence, and the lecturer is often facetious both 
with his language and his illustrations. Ev. gr. 
“A man that does not enjoy a joke—or that 
never gives himself a day’s holyday, to ramble 
over the green hills—or that never affords 
himself leisure to take his wife or his sister to 
the play,—is a hound not worth his diet.” 


A Week in London. Pp. 64. T. M. Cradock. 
Points the way to seven days’ occupation in 
seeing the sights of the metropolis, and has 
much beneficial information for strangers. The 
Society of Arts is in the Adelphi, not Somerset 
House, as mentioned at page 36: but we detect 
few errors of any consequence, and can safely 
refer to the publication as one of the every- 
day useful class. 


Hand-Book for Westminster Abbey. By Felix 
Summerly. Pp. 148. London, G. Bell. 
Mr. Henry Cots, under the above sobriquet, 
has already published very useful guides of the 
same kind ; but in the present instance he has, 
we think, surpassed himself. For neatness and 
appropriateness of illustration it is a superior 
book; and with it in hand, the examination 
of Westminster Abbey may be delightfully car- 
ried on, externally and internally, and a few 
hours’ exploring be most instructively employ- 

ed. We cordially recommend it. 


National: Gallery Hand-Book for Visiters. By 
H. G, Clarke, Esq. 
One at threepence and one at a penny—the 
latter a mere catalogue, the former supplying 
all needful intelligence about the National Gal- 
lery. : 
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A Treatise on Agriculture. By John Sproule. | of April appears to have been only about $ths | or 50 miles to the westward, from 80 to 90 feet. sixte 
8vo, pp. 710. Dublin, W. Curry, jun., and | of an inch; and only about the same quantity | and beyond that distance, as far as Hausi, 95 by M 
Co.; London, Orr and Co.; Edinb., Frascr | has fallen in the present month up to this/ miles, it is found at 150 feet. Mr. Everest diq the | 
and Co. morning.—I am, sir, your very humble servant, | not visit the country further to the west; byt Unit 

A second edition (with corrections and additions, R. Epmonps, Jun. | he believes that the wells are at least 150 feet agree 

and illustrated with numerous engravings on } = | deep. The soil consists of a granitic alluvium, obtai 

wood) speaks for the merits of this very com- ARTS AND SCIENCES. but the surface is covered in many places with of th 
prehensive treatise. There is hardly a question ’ saline efHorescences, similar to those which the of Au 

in agriculture which Mr. Sproule does not ee . | foods of the Jumna now leave behind them, rad i 

examine and discuss in a practical manner. May 4.—Mr. Murchison, president, in the chair. | Mr, Everest gives various tables of the tem- Ne 

To improve our system is its important object; | The following communications were read:— _| perature of well-water, both at Delhi and at the } 

and though nothing within our knowledge tra-| _ 1. A letter by Mr. Ick, “ On some superficial | points intermediate between that city and fount 

vels so’slow as improvements in agriculture, we | deposits near Birmingham.” In excavating @| Hausi; but as the results, which vary consider- serie 
cannot but think that the new and general | junction canal in the valley of the Rea at Saltby, | ably, are stated to be connected with the extent pape 
spirit which has burst forth on this vital and | !4 miles north-east of Birmingham, a peaty de- | to which the water in some cases is used for racte 
national subject must be deeply indebted for | PoSit, containing trunks and branches of trees | irrigation, it is thought advisable to confine and | 

intelligence and aid to such a volume as this. | 20d hazel-nuts, was discovered under five feet | our extract to one set of observations, made in ble b 

Materials for Translation into Latin, Selected ere a woe = a well at Delhi, during the greater part of a — 

d arranged by Aug. Grotefend. Pp. 217. | ec: i. hae, » apparently, O° te | year, the depth being 42 feet. — 
— 8' y Aue I existing species (Cervus elephas); likewise the = a . fiftee 
Rivingtons. core of the horn of an ox, 1 foot in circumfer-| 1833. 12th November — 0 — covel 

Transtatep by the Rev. H. H. Arnold, and | ence at the base, and 1 foot 8 inches in length. 17th December.) . 76 62 appli 

edited, with notes, by the Rev. T. K. Arnold,— | phis carbonaceous deposit reposes on the usual| 18%. sth Semnacy ee cong 

this is an excellent exercise-book, and informs | marine drift of the district, and it is overlaid ———: lus sider 

us deeply on the niceties of the Latin lan- by a bed of variable thickness of fine white or I2thMay  . 3 .  . 789 Mr. . 

guage. mottled clay, above which occurs the superfi- W7thJune . 6. 80 rema 

————_—————————— cial detritus. At one point, about 250 yards py een . = & oa thou; 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. from the river, the place of the peat was occu- 29th September. w 815 ton v 
REMARKABLE APPEARANCE OF THE SUN. pied by coarse gravel covered by 18 inches of to th 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. light-coloured clay, on which rested a bed of Average ak 
Penzance, 20th May, 1842. | apparently drifted peat, covered by 14 feet of| 4. “On the tertiary formations, and on their pear 
Sin,—The appearance of the sun on Friday, {white sandy clay and gravelly soil. Where | connexion with the chalk in Virginia and other sus a 
the 13th instant, was so remarkable as to arrest | the bottom drift has been laid bare, its surface | parts of the United States,’’ by Mr. Lyell, after 
the attention of the most common observers. | has occasionally exhibited the action of water, | Having examined the most important localities tus, 
When the sun is seen through a cloudless | the larger pebbles projecting in high relief, in| of the cretaceous strata in New Jersey, Mr. Poin 
atmosphere, or even partially through clouds} the same manner as in the present river-bed | Lyell proceeded to investigate the tertiary de- canal 
or through mist, it is in general sufficiently | wherever a rapid current flows over the gravel. | posits of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia; stone 
brilliant to make us feel that it is the source of | Mr. Ick has traced the peat along the banks of | and he states, as the general results of this whic 
all the light by which we then see the objects|the river towards Birmingham, through Deri-| extensive survey, that the tertiary formations, coast 
around us; but for about an hour before sunset | tend, particularly at Vaughton’s Hole, where it! which he saw, agree well in zoological types they 
on the day I have mentioned, the sun, although | is 18 inches thick. It has also been penetrated | with the eocene and miocene beds of England cene 
seen in a cloudless sky and with a very clear | in the lower part of Digbeth. and France; that he found no secondary fossils So 
outline, was, from an unusual thickness in the 2. “ Postscript to the memoir on the Aust| in those rocks which have been called upper- of sa 
atmosphere, so completely shorn of its beams | bone-bed, in the neighbourhood of Tewkes- | secondary, and supposed to constitute a link ing | 
as to make us feel that such a dull red globe | bury,” by Mr. Strickland. Since the reading | between the cretaceous and eocene series, but Gnat 
could not be the source of that brighter daylight | of his former communication, the author has | that all the organic remains of these assumed exist 
which then prevailed. A similar appearance, | determined that the “ bone-bed” has a still fur- | intermediate deposits are characteristic of lower ico. 

I am informed, was presented on the following | ther range northwards of at least 10 miles, hav- | tertiary beds without any blending of the fossils, post: 

morning for about an hour after sunrise; but | ing ascertained that it occurs in some old salt- | which in New Jersey, Alabama, and other states, mar} 

I did not witness it. works on Delford Common in Worcestershire. | occur in true equivalents of the cretaceous sys- Cooj 

This appearance of the sun is regarded by | The shaft of these works, 175 feet deep, was| tem. Mr. Lyell then gives the evidence upon sand 
nautical men as an indication of approaching | empty of its brine a few months ago; and it| which these conclusions are founded. Dr. 
heat; and accordingly in the present instance | was ascertained that it descends through the| Virginia.—Good descriptions of the strata the ] 
it was immediately succeeded by warm weather: | lias into the grey marl which forms the top of | bordering on James River have been given by as th 
for the temperature during the four preceding | the triasic series, but without reaching the red | Professors W. and H. Rogers, and by Mr. Con- althe 
days, at 10 o'clock, a.M. each morning (as ap- | marl. ‘The shaft, as the author observes, con- | rad, in his excellent work on the tertiary shells tide, 
peared by the thermometer at the Penzance | sequently intersects the horizon of the bone- | of the United States. At Richmond, a bed from mus 
Library), had been only 57°, and the weather | bed; and among the rubbish thrown out, he| twelve to twenty-five feet thick consists of an very 
showery, with the wind generally from the | found considerable quantities of the peculiar | impalpable silicious powder, derived from the plies 
west; but immediately afterwards the air be- | white sandstone with bivalves, which, in his| cases of infusoria. It rests on eocene strata of A 
came warmer, andon the 14th, and four follow- | former paper, he shews is the representative | greenish sand, and is overlaid by miocene clays a sof 
ing days, the temperature was respectively 58°, | of the bone-bed; and-he further noticed, that | containing Artemis acctabulum, &Xc.; and it has tific’ 
60°, 62°, 63°, 63°, without any rain; the weather | the sandstone is occasionally charged with the | been referred, by Prof. W. Rogers, to the former any 
being very fine and bright, with light winds | teeth, scales, &c., which are so numerous in the| epoch. A similar tertiary green sand occurs at conc 
from various directions, and occasional intervals | bone-bed at Coombe Hill. The occurrence of| Petersburg, thirty miles south of Richmond, and twee 
of calm. Yesterday morning, however, there | an abundant artesian brine-spring (the water | contains a Venericardium and an ostrea undis- tee 
was a sudden change in the temperature, and | flows over the mouth of this shaft) within the | tinguishable from V. planicosta and 0. bellovi- lime 
it returned to 57°, there being a strong breeze | area of the lias, is considered by the author an| cina. It is there also covered by miocene marls, hare 
from the north, but without any rain; and to- | interesting phenomenon; and he refers for an| which yield a series of fossils distinct from those nut 
day it has blown still stronger from the west, | explanation of it to Mr. Murchison’s “ Outlines | of the subjacent sands. ‘These upper deposits it ir 
with showers. of the Geology of the Neighbourhood of Chel-| are very rich in fossils: and a collection of Tese 

In the barometer, for three days previous | tenham.” | eighty-two species, made by Mr. Lyell near pos 
to the 13th, the mcrcury had been very fluctu-| 38. “On the high temperature of well-water | Williamsburg is stated in the memoir to beat bee 
ating; on the 10th, 11th, and 12th (at 10 a.m.), | in the vicinity of Delhi,” by the Rev. R. Eve- | a great resemblance to series from the Suffolk Mr. 
it stood at 30°20, 29°80, and 30°0; but on the|rest. If(says Mr. Everest) a line were drawn | crag and the faluns of Touraine, several species bel 
13th and the three following days, it gradually | due west from the Jumna at Delhi to the Indus, | of Virginia testacea, crustacea, echinodermata, eve 
rose to 30°5, 30°10, 30°35, and 30-45,—since | a distance of 400 miles, it would intersect no &c. being very analogous to crag and Touraine and 
which it has gradually fallen to 29°70 up to|river, brook, or spring, water being obtained | fossils: but the most important point is shewn tan 
this evening; and it still continues to fall. only from wells. In Delhi, the depth at which | to be, the correspondence which exists in the ren 


| 


The rain which fell throughout the past month } water is reached, is generally about 35 feet; 40 | proportion of recent to extinct species of shells, mis 
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sixteen out of the eighty-two being regarded 
by Mr. Conrad as identical with recent shells, 
the greater part inhabiting the coasts of the 
United States. This proportion of one-fifth 
agrees well (Mr. Lyell says) with the results 
obtained by him in 1840 in different localities 
of the faluns of Touraine. The total number 
of American miocene shells known to Mr. Con- 
rad is 238, of which thirty-eight are recent. 

North Carolina.—Near South Washington, on 
the N.E. branch of Cape Fear river, the author 
found, in the dark bluish marls of the cretaceous 
series, previously noticed by Mr. Hodge in a 
paper on the southern states, several fossils cha- 
racteristic of the cretaceous series of Europe; 
and he states that the marls very much resem- 
ble beds containing similar shells in New Jer- 
sey, and 360 miles to the northward. The marls 
extend from South Washington to Rocky Point, 
fifteen miles from Wilmington, where they are 
covered by an eocene deposit, to which has been 
applied the name of Wilmington limestone and 
conglomerate. This formation has been con- 
sidered to be an upper-secondary rock ; but 
Mr. Lyell says that he could find no organic 
remains in it which supported this opinion; and 
though the specimens he obtained at Wilming- 
ton were only casts, yet many of them belong 
to the genera oliva, cypraa, conus, calyptrza, 
and siliquaria; and further, two of them ap- 
peared to agree with casts of Pecten membrano- 
sus and Lucina pendata, eocene fossils; and he 
afterwards found that a pectunculus, a verme- 
tus, and a lunulite, which he obtained at Rocky 
Point, occur also in the limestone of the Santee 
canal in South Carolina. The Wilmington lime- 
stone and conglomerate extend to the town after 
which they are named, and thence along the 
coast to the mouth of Cape Fear river; and 
they are almost every where overlaid by a mio- 
cene deposit. 

South Carolina.—Charlestown stands on a bed 
ofsand, beneath which is a blue clay, contain- 
ing shells of the neighbouring seas, also the 
Gnathodon cyrenoides, which is not known as an 
existing species nearer than the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Mr. Lyell could not ascertain whether this 
post-pliocene formation rises above high-water 
mark; but thirty miles to the north, on the 
Cooper river, he found, beneath the superficial 
sand, a marsh or swamp deposit, from which 
Dr. Ravenel has procured remains of a cypress, 
the hiccory, and a cedar ; and the author says, 
as those trees must have grown in that region, 
although the formation is six feet below high- 
tide, and as the salt water of the Cooper river 
must now cover much of this swamp deposit, a 
—— subsidence along the coast is im- 
plied. 

At the grove near the mouth of Cooper river 
asoft pulverulent limestone, exposed only in ar- 
tificial openings, contains fossils different from 
any known in other localities; but Mr. Lyell 
conceives it may be an eocene deposit. Be- 
tween this place and Vances Ferry on the San- 
tee river, is a continuous formation of white 
limestone, at least 120 feet thick, in some places 
hard, in others soft, and composed of commi- 
nuted shells and corals; Mr. Lyell examined 
itin company with Dr. Ravenel. It so precisely 
tesembles in aspect the upper cretaceous de- 
posit at limber Creek in New Jersey, that it has 
been confounded with the cretaceous group, and 
Mr. Lyell at first felt no doubt that the limestone 
belonged to it. The testacea and corals, how- 
ever, prove that it is truly a tertiary formation; 
and the author sought in vain, through a dis- 
tance of forty miles, for an admixture of organic 
Temains. In consequence of this and similar 
mistakes, many fossils have been considered to 





be both tertiary and secondary; and the beds 
containing them to be transitions from one or- 
der of deposits to another. The upper surface 
of the Santee limestone is very irregular in out- 
line, and is usually covered with sand, in which 
no fossils have been found. At Stoudenmine, 
or Stout Creek, a tributary of the Santee, the 
limestone is concealed by a newer tertiary de- 
posit of considerable thickness, and composed 
of strata of slaty clays, quartzose sand, brick- 
redJoam,andburr-stone. Mr. Lyell is notaware 
of any published account of this formation, but 
it occurs also on the Savannah river. The 
clays are soft when wet, yet when dry they 
have a conchoidal flint-like fracture, and even 
pass into a substance resembling menilite. 
The fossils collected by Mr. Lyell were only 
casts, and he does not pretend to fix the age of 
the deposit, but he believes that it is of the 
same relative antiquity as that of the burr or 
mill-stone series of Georgia. In the brief 
notice of the cretaceous and tertiary strata of 
the Southern States, drawn up by Dr. Morton, 
from the notes of Mr. Vanuxem (1828), the 
burr-stone, sand, and clay, are included in one 
group; but Mr. Lyell infers, from the observa- 
tions which he made on the Savannah river, 
that the burr-stone is the uppermost of the two 
formations. In specimens of that rock ob- 
tained west of Orangeburg, twenty miles from 
Stoudenmine Creek, Mr. Lyell recognised Os- 
trea sellaformis, a characteristic eocene shell. 
At Aikin, 60 miles west of Orangeburg, a cut- 
ting in an inclined plane on the railway has 
exposed a section, 160 feet thick, of earth and 
sand of a vermilion colour, mottled clays, and 
white quartzose sand; and included in the 
sands, as well as the clays, are remarkable 
masses of pure white kaolin. These strata are 
within 10 miles of the junction of the tertiary 
series with the great hypogene region of the 
Alleghany or Appalachian range; and Mr. 
Lyell states, that they have evidently been 
derived from the decomposition of clay, slate, 
and various granitic rocks. They appear to 
be destitute of fossils, both at Aikin and at 
Augusta, where they are well developed, and 
must in some places be 200 feet thick. Three 
miles above Augusta, the rapids of the Savan- 
nah river are due to highly inclined clay and 
chlorite schists, surmounted unconformably by 
tertiary strata; and Mr. Lyell remarks, that 
on all the great rivers of the Atlantic border, 
from Maryland to Georgia, the first rapids occur 
where the granitic and hypogene rocks meet 
the tertiary; and a line uniting these points 
ranges nearly parallel to the Atlantic coast, at 
the distance of 100, and sometimes 150 geo- 
graphical miles. Maclure first mentioned this 
great feature in the geology of the United 
States. On Rae’s Creek, near Augusta, the 
highly inclined clay-slates and associated beds 
are decomposed to the depth of many yards 
from the surface, and the ferruginous clays and 
sands which have been thus produced resem- 
ble so precisely a large portion of the horizon- 
tal tertiary strata, that the altered accumula- 
tions might be mistaken for them, if the quartz 
veins did not remain unaffected. These de- 
composed materials throw much light, Mr. 
Lyell says, on the origin of the beds of red and 
mottled clay, and the sands, usually devoid of 
fossils, spread extensively over the low-lands, 
and constituting the higher portions of the 
tertiary series. The only point at which he 
has seen casts of shells in beds associated with 
the red earth is at Richmond in Virginia, and 
they belonged to miocene species; but as at 
Stoney Bluff, on the Savannah, similar red 
strata occur beneath the burr-stone, he is of 





opinion that the same mineral character be- 
longs to the upper division of the eocene group. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the order of 
superposition of the masses of strata, Mr. Lyell 
descended the river from Augusta to Savannah, 
though the country is generally flat, and the 
structure is exposed only in the bluffs. After 
passing cliffs of horizontal strata of the brick- 
red sand and loam, the first considerable ex- 
posure of new rocks was observed 40 miles 
below Augusta, at Shell Bluff, 120 feet high. 
They consist in the lower part, or for about 80 
feet in altitude, of white calcareous sand or 
comminuted shells, passing into solid limestone 
containing a few quartz pebbles, numerous casts 
of testacea, and a bed of the huge Ostrea Geor- 
giana. The upper 40 feet of the cliff consists 
of the red loam devoid of fossils, but consi- 
dered by the author to belong to the burr- 
stone formation, and therefore to be an upper 
eocene deposit. 

Mr. Lyell concluded, from his first inspection 
of the organic remains at this bluff, that the 
limestone belonged to the eocene series; but it 
was not till he had had the advantage of Mr. 
Conrad’s assistance, that he was able to identity 
a considerable number of the species with cha- 
racteristic fossils of the well-known eocene beds 
of Claiborne in Alabama. A similar section is 
exposed at London Bluff, nine miles below Shell 
Bluff; and two miles further the oyster-bed is 
exposed, the shells standing out in relief. At 
Stoney Bluff the calcareous strata have quite 
disappeared, and beds of siliceous burr- stone or 
mill-stone, containing casts of shells, rest on 
the red loam. The same rock is also exposed 
at Millhaven, eight miles from Stoney Bluff. 
It is evident, Mr. Lyell states, that the mill- 
stone is subordinate to the great formation of 
red loam, for at this point there likewise occur 
masses of kaolin. 

One mile west of Jacksonborough is a lime- 
stone passing upwards into marl, the surface of 
which appears to have been denuded, as it 
undulates considerably, and upon it rests a bed 
of yellow and red sand and clay belonging to 
the burr-stone formation. The fossils hitherto 
procured from the limestone are new to Ameri- 
can paleontologists; but Mr. Lyell has no doubt, 
from their general aspect, that they belong to 
the eocene period. The limestone and marl, 
the author is of opinion, constitute the funda- 
mental formation of the region, as proved by 
the numerous hollows, or “ lime sinks,” which 
occur over its surface. All the bluffs examined 
by the author below Briar Creek belong to the 
beds above the limestone, and are referrible, for 
the greater part, to the burr-stone formation or 
the red loam and yellow sand. In some white 
clays a little below Tiger Leap he found frag- 
ments of the teeth of myliobates and lamna, 
and impressions of bivalves; and in the sec- 
tions at Sisters Ferry, the clay in places passes 
into a kind of menilite, In conclusion, Mr. 
Lyell observes, that the part of South Carolina 
and Georgia between the mountains and the 
Atlantic is known to have a foundation of creta- 
ceous rocks containing belemnites, exogyre, and 
other fossils: and that above them, with the oc- 
casional intervention of a lignite deposit men- 
tioned in the paper, on the, authority of Mr. 
Vanuxem, rest, first the eocene limestone and 
marls, and secondly the burr-stone formatian. 
The remarkable dissimilarity in the fossils of the 
eocene limestone at different localities, may lead 
some observers to suspect that there exists a 
considerable succession of subdivisions of the 
eocene period ; and Mr. Lyell is willing to admit 
that all the beds may not be precisely of the 
same age; but he is inclined to ascribe the chief 
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difference, first, to the number of species pro- 
cured at each place being small, and therefore 
only a fraction of the entire fauna of the period, 
so that variations in each locality may have 
arisen from original geographical circum- 
stances; and, secondly, to there not having yet 
been formed any great eocene collection from 
any part of the United States. 

Some fossils are common to the limestone 
and the burr-stone formation; and he therefore 
considers it as an upper eocene division, bear- 
ing, perhaps, the relation to the calcareous beds 
which the upper marine-sands of the Paris ba- 
sin bear to the calcaire grossier. With respect 
to beds of passage between the cretaceous and 
secondary series, Mr. Lyell repeats the remark 
given at the commencement of the paper; but 
he thinks it would require a far more extended 
investigation to enable a geologist to declare 
whether there may exist in the southern states 
any such intermediate strata. The generic af- 
finity of the cretaceous fossils to those of Eu- 
rope, he says, is most striking; and he observed 
in Mr. Conrad’s collection from Alabama, a 
large hippurite,—an analogy previously unno- 
ticed. The proportion of recent shells in the 
eocenestrata oftheUnited States, heremarks, ap- 
pears to be as small as in Europe; and the dis- 
tinctness of the eocene and miocene testacea, 
hitherto observed, to be as great. The author 
also states, as worthy of remark, that the re- 
cent shells in the American miocene beds are 
not only in the same proportion to the extinct 
as in the Sufflk crag or the faluns of Tou- 


raine; but that they also agree, in general, spe-| 


cifically with mollusca of the neighbouring sea, 
in the same manner as the recent miocene spe- 
cies of Touraine agree with species living on 
the western coast of France or in the Mediter- 
ranean, or as those of the crag agree with 


shells inhabiting the British seas. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
May 13.—Mr. Barlow “ On the method of cast- 
ing bronze statues.” There is a peculiar ap- 
titude either of constitution or of practical ac- 
quisition necessary to the public illustrator of 
the details of any branch of the arts or manu- 
factures, without which, however closely a pro- 
cess may have been watched, and however cor- 
rectly the single links may have been collected, 
he cannot clearly demonstrate what he has ob- 
served, nor accurately arrange for explanation 
what he has heaped together. The man who 
possesses this aptitude or faculty in the high- 
eat degree, to our experience, is Faraday. He 
seems to perceive at once the minutiz of mani- 
pulation, and to comprehend their several re- 
lations and their order of succession, and there- 
fore is he enabled to convey to his auditors the 
positive impressions of his own powerful mind. 
There are others whom we have heard at the 
Royal Institution who likewise are happy in 
this respect, but amongst them we cannot class 
Mr. Barlow. Bronze statues, he said, are daily 
before our eyes, and yet few know how they are 
prepared. And yet the information he con- 
veyed was little more than that the artist was 
something of a philosopher ; that he himself had 
been long desirous to understand the philoso- 
phy of casting bronze; and that through the 
kindness of his friend, the late Sir Francis 
Chantrey, and his executors, he had accom- 
plished his wish. It is true he spoke of the 
sketch in clay; the more finished model; the 
copy in clay of the perfected sketch; the in- 
genious contrivances for the outline of the 
figure ; the speedy crumbling of the clay, and 
the necessity therefore of using some other 
substance; the fitness of plaster of paris for 





this purpose; the properties of the sulphate of 
lime; the division of the plaster covering into 
segments for convenient moulds for casting ; 
the arrangement of the distance of the mould 
and core, to regulate the thickness of the in- 
tended bronze; the number and direction of 
the feeders leading to the lower parts of the 
mould; the necessity of channels for the escape 
of air, vapours, &c., to prevent honey-combing, 
&c. &c. These, and many other points, were 
touched upon by Mr. Barlow, and, indeed, 
some of them practically exhibited by the as- 
sistants present; yet, unless a previous know- 
ledge of the process had been obtained, with- 
out considerable exertion of thought, for want 
of method in the illustrator, or of the aptitude of 
which we have spoken above, no satisfactory 
idea could be gleaned of the successive steps of 
manipulation. Freed from the trammels of 
technicalities and of practical details, which 
appeared foreign to Mr. Barlow’s experience, 
he passed on to expatiate on the leading prin- 
ciples of an artist’s greatness, and to high eulo- 
gium on his friend Sir Francis Chantrey, which 
would have been perhaps the more appropriate 
text of the evening. Remembering Mr. Bar- 
low’s able treatment of the subject selected by 
him for a Friday evening last season,—‘ The 
use of physiology in the development of intel- 
lectual science,”—we thought that he would 
have been at home here; but evidently the re- 
bound carried him beyond himself. Yet, in 
spite of this, his remarks on the superiority of 
those works of art which appeal to the heart 
and intellect of the spectators—on the stamp of 
intellectual greatness in a picture, a statue, or 
a group—on the general coarseness of Rubens— 
and on the degradation to the artist appealing 
to the animal senses only,—would have had 
greater weight, had it not been that his having 
illustrated his bronze-casting by a torso, threw 
a vein of humour over his observations, and 
brought vividly to the imagination bathos and 
pathos. 

In the library was exhibited Professor Wheat- 
stone’s electro-maynetic clock ; a description of 
which is unnecessary, inasmuch as it has be- 
come familiar to the public—but how, or in 
what way, it is not for us now to discuss. 

We rejoiced to see Faraday once again oc- 
cupying his old place on the end of the bench 
to the right of the illustrator. 

May 20.—Mr Lindley, “On Bourchiere’s 
method of preserving timber by the living trees 
absorbing foreign substances.” This important 
discovery we have already adverted to more 
than once, when first M. Bourchiere announced 
his practical experiments, and recently in a re- 
port of the proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, where it appeared that a pa- 
tent had been taken out by Mr. Bethell in this 
country; previously, we believe, to the publica- 
tion of M. Bourchiere’s method, but certainly 
long before the specification of the latter was 
entered. When we hear of attempts to take 
out patents for this process, we agree with Mr. 
Lindley, that we cannot understand how they 
ever can be maintained. The experiments of 
Bourchiere and others are identical with those 
made and published years and years—ay, a cen- 
tury—ago, although not then practically applied. 
Mr. Lindley referred to those of Hales, Knight, 
Capper, &c. He then stated that, without know- 
ing the history of the subject, Bourchiere had 
thought that the power the still living tree pos- 
sessed of absorbing and circulating fluids may 
be usefully employed, and that he had published 
his success in the Annales de Chimie. He described 
his statements, but illustrated the modus operandi 
by experiments conducted by Mr. Hyett. We 





need not follow Mr. Lindley in his lucid and 
masterly treatment of the details. Suffice it to 
repeat, that the method consists in saturating 
timber with various metallic salts, &c., by means 
of the capillary action going on within the sap. 
vessels of trees as long as vegetable life re. 
mains; and to add, that by this method woods 
may be preserved from decay, their strength in- 
creased, their brittleness converted into elasti- 
city, and that colours may be given to them. Itis 
believed also that wood may be rendered non- 
inflammable,—a proof of this was attempted to 
be exhibited, but the prepared material burned 
as rapidly and brilliantly as the unprepared. 
The experiment was, however, made with shay- 
ings, and possibly the muriate of lime had eva- 
porated from the thin films, which it would not 
do from a saturated mass. One or two new 
points were developed,—the first and most im- 
portant is, that the same substance will not be 
a preservative for all kinds of wood ; the broad 
difference appears to be the resinous or non- 
resinous trees, and the fluid to be absorbed 
should be varied accordingly. Another new 
and singular point is, that the ash appears to 
be an exception to the general rule, and that 
by no means hitherto has that tree becn made 
to absorb the fluids presented to it. Several 
specimens of oak, beech, larch, saturated, 
coloured, &c., were exhibited. 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 


May 17.—A paper “ On lightning-conductors; 
and on the lightning-flash which struck Brix- 
ton Church, on Sunday, April 24,” by Mr. 
C. V. Walker, was read. The main object of 
the paper was, to trace the connexion between 
the opinions delivered and the experiments 
exhibited by Faraday, a few days previously 
at the Royal Institution, and the phenomena 
displayed by nature ona large scale. The facts 
and results of the investigation were the fol- 
lowing :—The steeple was surmounted by a 
copper cross, which formed the first good con- 
ductor; the second was twenty feet from this; 
and in passing along the interval the masonry 
about the cross was shivered to pieces, and the 
cross itself was forced out of its place; the 
third conducting series was twelve feet from the 
second; here a second explosion occurred, and 
the base of a column three feet in diameter was 
shattered, and the column rent. How strange 
it is that such occurrences as these are not 
better guarded against! If the “ lateral dis- 
charge” is not well understood, the “ disrup- 
tive” is. The “lateral discharge” occurred in 
the belfry; and Mr. Walker shewed how it 
was connected with that property of electricity 
which induces it to take the widest as well as 
the shortest road. He stated, that when the 
fluid is passing along a most ample conductor, 
some of it will enter vicinal conductors, deve- 
loping light and heat; and explained the method 
of conveying the fluid safely and tranquilly into 
the vicinal conductors, by forming metallic com- 
munications between them and the lightning- 
rod; otherwise, a lightning-rod may become 4 
most dangerous enemy, instead of a trustwor- 
thy protector. Extracts of notes from the Rev. 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Mayo, were 
read, containing valuable additions to our pre- 
sent knowledge on electrotype manipulation. 
Mr. Lockey introduces blacklead in his com- 
position-moulds, and Mr. Mayo flake-white ; the 
moulds with the latter were exhibited, and 
were superior to any we have seen. A copper 
medal, with a silver surface for the design, by 
Mr. Clarke, was exhibited. Mr. Weekes’s 
register was then read. 
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BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
May 20.—Mr. J. E. Gray, president, in the 
chair. Presented by Mr. J. Halley, sugar-cane 
from Madeira; and by Mr. Mitten, a specimen 
of Bupleurum tenuissimum found at Highgate. 
The third part of Mr. Lees’ paper, “ On the 
fora of the Malvern Hills,” was read. It 
treated of the cryptogamic vegetation indi- 
genous to the chain. Mr. Lees considers that 
nearly one half of the plants occupying the 
Malvern Hills are cryptogamic. The follow- 
ing is the synopsis, embracing all the species 
he has been enabled to identify, after an atten- 
tive examination of upwards of five years :— 
Ferns and equisetace 25 species. 
Mosses . . . . - 121 ” 
Jungermannize ° . . ° x a 
Other Hepaticw, characee, &c, *” 
Lichens . : . : ” 
Fungi. ee ° ° ° ° mh «© 
Total 

Mr. Lees has not given attention to the 
Alge confervoide, nor taken much note of the 
minuter species of Spheria among the Fungi. 
In fact, he has left untouched nearly all but 
the really tangible and decided species inde- 
pendent of minute microscopical examination, 
or the list might have been greatly extended. 
The paper then gave, in order, the more re- 
markable species characteristic of the crypto- 
gamic botany of the district. The rarer ferns 
of the hills are Polypodium, Dryopteris, and Al- 
losorus crispus. Aspidium Oreopteris occupies in 
profusion the margin of various boggy spots 
on both the eastern and western sides of the 
hills. Aspidium dilatatum is of common occur- 
rence among the stones of the hills; and Asple- 
nium, Filix foemina, almost fill the little watery 
glens running among them. After similarly 
locating the other ferns, it was stated as re- 
markable that not a single species of Lyco- 
podium had been detected. 

The mosses have exercised a considerable 
agency in the creation of the soil of the Mal- 
vern chain. Specimens of the 121 species ac- 
companied the paper. Many curious ones are 
either absent or have as yet escaped notice. 
Andrea and Splachnum in particular have no 
representatives there. The details of the Jun- 
germannia, &c., with a comparison of the cryp- 
togamous and phanerogamous productions, were 
reserved for a future reading. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

May 24.—The president in the chair. A set 
of drawings of the “ machinery for working 
the diving-bell at Kingston harbour,” by Mr. 
Henderson, were exhibited, and a very short 
description of it was given, from which it ap- 
peared that 350 cubic feet of stones could be 
laid in a day from the bell, and that the works 
had proceeded most satisfactorily, 

The “steam-dredging machine on the Cale- 
donian Canal,” described in a paper by Mr. 
Elliot, was only interesting as being one of the 
earliest machines of the kind brought into use; 
it appears to have rendered essential service in 
the construction of the canal, and subsequently 
in keeping it open. It has been put to rather 
4 novel use in excavating not only under water, 
but in working away the banks, where it did 
more labour, and more economically, than the 
excavators with spades and barrows. The 
paper was illustrated by two good drawings. 

The « description of the Maplin Sand light- 
house, ‘ by Mr. Redman, was accompanied by 
Some nicely executed drawings, and the paper 
was illustrated by a model lent by the Trinity- 

Ouse, under whose auspices the lighthouse r as 


erected by Messrs. Walker and Burges, the 





engineers to the corporation. The edifice is 
situated on a bank of sand at the mouth of the 
Thames, in the most intricate part of the navi- 
gation. Having ascertained from borings, that 
for a depth of twenty-seven feet below low- 
water, there was nothing but sand, it was de- 
cided to use Mitchell’s screw-moorings as 
foundations for the piles or standards upon 
which a wooden building should be raised. 
Accordingly, by means of a raft moored over 
the spot, a series of eight screw-moorings, each 
of four feet diameter, were forced in an octa- 
gonal form twenty-one feet deep into the sand ; 
another screw was then fixed in the centre, 
and upon these nine foundations the pillars 
were raised; the wooden building and the lan- 
tern were then fixed, and by means of braces 
between the supporting piles the requisite sta- 
bility was given to the edifice. From the ani- 
mated discussion that ensued it was gathered, 
that in the heavy gales of wind which it had 
encountered, that little vibration was felt, not 
more than in the Eddystone and other light- 
houses built of stone; but that when the seas 
struck the projecting gallery on one side, and 
the suspended ladder, a certain amount of tor- 
sion was felt. It appeared, from a comparison 
between this building and one of somewhat 
similar construction at Fleetwood harbour, 
that although the Jatter building had a greater 
number of diagonal braces, it was deficient in 
the continuous horizontal ties between the piles, 
and in the system of trussing between the ex- 
ternal piles and the centre pillar, to which the 
stability of the Maplin Sand lighthouse was 
mainly to be attributed. 

The question of the decay or the decomposi- 
tion of cast iron in salt-water was also alluded 
to, but no new facts were elicited. 

Mr. C. W. Williams exhibited and explained 
one of the tubes used by him for examining 
into the fire-places and flues of marine steam- 
boilers whilst at work; they have enabled him 
to ascertain many curious facts relative to the 
combustion of the gases, and to obtain a great 
diminution of the consumption of coal in the 
boilers of the Liverpool steamers, with which 
he is extensively connected. 

The following papers were announced to be 
read at the next meeting :—“ On model-map- 
ping,” by J. B. Denton; ‘on the periodical 
drainage and replenishment of the subter- 
ranean reservoir in the Chalk basin of Lon- 
don,” by J. Clutterbuck; ‘‘ description of 
Hensman’s steam-engine indicator,” by J. 
Hensman. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 
May 18.—Mr. G. Alexander in the chair. The 
following communications were read after the 
usual routine of business had been transacted : 
—1. Notice “ On the deposit of sand in the pa- 
rish of Dersingham, Western Norfolk, whence 
the silex so generally used in the manufac- 
ture of fine flint glass is obtained,” by Mr. J. 
E. Moxon. 2. Two letters “ On the occur- 
rence of vertical bands of flint in the chalk of 
Kent,” by Mr. F. Collier. 3. Notice “ On two 
ores of argentiferous galena, from the first 
vein of ore discovered in Mount Barker dis- 
trict, South Australia,” from specimens pre- 
sented to the society, by Mr. H. P. Denton. 
An interesting discussion ensued with reference 
to the “chalk of Kent;” more especially rela- 
tive to the origin of the vertical flint bands, 
which, from the communication, appeared to 
be traversed at right angles by the ordinary ho- 
rizontal layers of flint; differing from the latter, 
however, in essential character, rarely exceed- 
ing half an inch in thickness, and being un- 





broken in their average length of about 50 feet. 
The secretary was subsequently directed to 
communicate with the society’s correspondents 
resident in: the cretaceous districts, and Pro- 
fessor Henslow,-of Cambridge, with a view to 
submit their remarks at a future meeting. 


ABORIGINES’ PROTECTION SOCIETY. 
May 11.—A communication was read from Mr. 
G. Suttor, of Paramatta, New South Wales, 
“On the Aborigines of New Holland.” During 
the forty years’ residence of that gentleman 
among the natives of New South Wales, he 
never heard of a single case of cannibalism. 
Of the diseases amongst them, and the treat- 
ment of the sick, he says, they are subject to. 
many for which they have no remedy, and as 
soon as attacked are deserted by their relatives 
and friends, since they believe it to be the work 
of the evil spirit, who is always haunting them; 
while the good spirit is but rarely seen, and 
then only by the old men. Although, generally 
speaking, they are the slaves to superstition re- 
garding disease, exceptions occur occasionally ; 
and a remarkable case of the kind came under 
Mr. Suttor’s observation. A young married 
woman of the Mudgie tribe during the raging 
of small-pox having caught the infection, was 
persuaded by her husband to go with him to the 
hospital at Bathurst. Being too ill towalk, he car- 
ried her on his back to within fourteen miles of 
that place, a distance of more than sixty miles. 
Here he became exhausted, and the patient so 
much worse that in a few hours she breathed 
her last. Having buried the body, he proceed- 
ed to Brucedale, Mr. Suttor’s estate, and there 
poured forth the sorrows of his heart. His 
grief, instead of diminishing, increased from day 
to day, and he soon followed his wife to the 
grave. Such is the history of a so-called sa- 
vage! The natives have decreased in numbers 
very considerably in the neighbourhood of the 
European settlements. Even in Mr. Suttor’s 
time, that gentleman states that those of Para- 
matta and Broken Bay, who numbered from 150 
to 200 each, are now reduced to from 15 to 20 
only ; and about Sydney even a greater dimi- 
nution has taken place. Mr. Suttor doubts if 
the Australians will ever be engrafted on the 
European stock; for few of the mixed race are 
allowed to live, being generally killed by the 
men. But one instance came under the author’s 
observation of a half-cast female child living to 
become an adult, and he thinks it not impro- 
bable that her children would become victims 
to those ungovernable passions universally pre- 
valent among these people. The native mo- 
ther is very affectionate to these children, yet 
she is not able to protect them from the fury 
ofthe men. The Australians are not wanting 
in intellect, and, when children, are always 
good-tempered and docile. Unaccustomed as 
they are to restraint, and totally devoid of 
education, Mr. Suttor is of opinion that it 
would be a very difficult task to induce them 
to lay aside their erratic habits for a civil- 
ised life. They have neither laws nor go- 
vernment, and even the chief men have but 
little authority over their tribe. It is worthy 
of remark, that although Mr. Suttor’s family 
consisted of eleven persons, no personal injury 
was ever received by them at the hands of the 
blacks during the forty years of his residence. 
We wish other colonists could tell the same 
tale, and then our colonisation would have been 
a blessing, and not a curse, to the aborigines 
of our colonies. — An animated discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper, regarding the 
difference in the texture of the hair of the Aus- 
tralian and Tasmanian, from which it was evi- 
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dent that the opinions of great authorities 
clashed as to the Tasmanian having woolly hair. 
Mr. King, the secretary, observed that it was 
not a little singular, that, amid all these differ- 
ences of opinion which have been going on 
for a series of years, no one had taken the 


pains to bring to this country specimens of hair 


from the two races. Mr. King also pointed 
out some peculiarities in which the Australians 
and the Eskimaux agree,—such as the former 
raising cicatrices on the bodies only of the men, 
while a mutilation of the body, although in a 
different form, is exclusively confined to the 
Eskimaux men; these two races are also alike 
in the use of the throwing-stick, an instrument 
+ Not known among other uncivilised races. 

May 16.—The anniversary of this society 
took place at Exeter Hall; Dr. Hodgkin in the 
chair, supported by W. Gore Ouseley, ['sq., late 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Brazil, Sir Culling Eard- 
ley Smith, Bart., General White, Rev. John 
Burnet, William Tooke, Esq., and several other 
persons of distinction. The report of the so- 
ciety’s proceedings was prefaced with observa- 
tions on the importance of studying the history 
of the aboriginal races, with the view of civil- 
ising them —a step as necessary for the safety 
of our colonists, as for the comfort and happi- 
ness of the people whom we displace by our 
occupation of their lands. 

In Guiana, according to the report, the kid- 
Napping incursions of Brazilian slave-dealers 
are still going on. In Australasia cattle and 
sheep are being stolen wlolesale by the na- 
tives ; and the colonists retaliate by committing 
on these ignorant and oppressed people whole- 
sale murder. Of the Tasmanians but 57 now 


remain alive, who are still imprisoned on Flin- 
der’s Island. As regards the New Zealanders, 
no act of the legislature has as yet appeared 


setting forth the intentions of government re- 
garding them. In relation to South Africa, 
peace is happily existing between the colonists 
and the natives; but how long this will last it 
is impossibie to say: for the Boors have taken 
up their position at Natal in open rebellion, 
have proclaimed their independence, cast off 
all allegiance, and are inviting foreign powers 
to support them against England. 


INFUSORIA, 


M. Enrensere has recently submitted to the 
Academy of Berlin a new and extensive series 


1. The infusoria polygastric and the roti- 
fera should not be considered as possessing a 
simple organisation, or as formed of an or- 
ganised gelatinous vesicle; on the contrary, 
the more their structure is examined, the more 
it is seen that they are creatures of a highly 
elevated organisation, the organic details of 
which, however rich those already obtained 
may be, have not yet been followed to their 
limits. 

2. The organisation of these microscopic ani- 
mal forms is not variable, nor the uncertain re- 
sult of a natural plastic force; but they afford 
a development constant and uniform, according 
to rules and laws respected for ages, and as 
well established as organisms of the largest 
size. 

3. The organisation of microscopic animal 
bodies is, in its peculiarities, quite comparable 
to the organic systems of the larger bodies of 
animals and man. 

On this subject M. Ehrenberg exclaims, “ Be- 
hold most conclusively a confirmation, slow, 
but glorious, of the principles laid down by me 
four years ago, doubted by some, and denied by 
other observers!” 

The new infusoria of the two classes de- 
scribed by M. Werneck are given by him as 
follows :— 

I. PotyGastrica.—l. Calia. Monades gela- 
tina incluse (Pandorine), plantis aquaticis af- 
fixe, nec libere natantes. Due species. 2. 
Eretes W. Phacelomonades \oricate. Una spe- 
cies. 3. Ancyrium W. Bodones enterodeli, pede 
setaceo mobili. 4. Stephanoma W. Pandorina, 
animalculorum serie circulari unica, corpuscu- 
lis singulis ad Gonii modum dividuis, Una 
species. Eximia forme genus. 5. Dicella W. 
Bursaria setis duabus immobilibus appendicu- 
lata. Una species. 

II. Rorarorta.—1. Malacostromum W. No- 
tommate edentulz. Tres species. 2. Brocho- 
ceca W. Monocerce pede setaceo basi sisso. Sed 
hz forme a Monocercis satis gravibus notis vix 
differunt. Quinque species, 3. Rhyncopogon W. 
Diglene rostro bilobo insignes. Duz species. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, May 20, 1842. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of May 16.— 
M. Babinet, for himself and M. Arago, read a 





report on a catalogue of meteors and shooting- 


| stars observed in China, which M. Biot had 


of drawings of microscopic organisins; together | translated and submitted to the Academy. The 
with descriptions of them by Dr. Werneck. In | catalogue comprised observations made between 
addition to seven folio plates, presented in | the years 687 and 1275 of our era, under the 


February 1841, and which included 112 poly- 
gastric infusoria, 46 of them new, and details 
of their organisation, the present work of M. 
Werneck consists of 12 folio plates, of 113 
species of rotifera, together 225 species, of 
which he has made known their entire organi- 


sation. These drawings are so clear, so well | 


executed, and so beautiful, that, at first sight, 
they induce confidence. Among the 113 spe- 
cies of rotifera, there are 37 which are identi- 
cally the same as those published by M. Ehren- 
berg; and the comparison of the works of the 
two observers, distant from each other and hav- 
ing no personal intercourse, will not, perhaps, 
be the least interest in the examination of the 
new forms. The observer of Saltzburg counts 
76 of these new forms, 11 of which appear to 
belong to five new genera, But the more im- 
portant matter for systematic classification is, 
the anatomical study that M. Werneck has 
made of all these forms. This part of the work 
M. Ehrenberg most highly praised. 

The following are the deductions from the 
delicate observations of M. Werneck :— 


dynasty of Soung. From the annals of this 


| dynasty, M. Biot has extracted more than 1300 
| observations, given to the stars noted by the 
{Chinese observers their modern names, and 
| corrected the dates to Gregorian time. The 


| principal meteors only, and the larger shooting- 
stars, have been recorded by the Chinese. ‘The 
catalogue affords no indication of periodical 
showers, as recently observed. And yet there 
is a remarkable approach to the modern monthly 
epoch of their most numerous appearance. 
August and November are now the meteoric 
months; then, in the dynasty of Soung, July 
and October were most prolific in these pheno- 
mena, as the following average for 588 years, 
recapitulated by M. Biot, will shew :— 
Meteors. Metcors. 
January... 65. July..... 185. 
February .. : August... 155. 
March .... September 125. 
October... 203. 
May...... November 155. 
June ..... December. 85. 
The report recommended, and the Academy 
approved, the insertion of M. Biot’s catalogue 
in the collection of foreign memoirs. 








——. 

The memoir of M. Fourcault, “ On the jn. 
fluence of the climate of Rome on the develop. 
ment of intermittent fevers,” was referred to q 
commission. 

The remainder of the sitting allotted to read. 
ing papers was occupied with the question, 
whether the employment of four or six wheels 
for locomotives was the safest. This has arisen 
naturally out of the recent appalling accident, 
to which also a great portion of the correspond- 
ence referred. One of the letters may be no- 
ticed, addressed by M. Bouquillon, not as being 
new, but as bearing on the fact of the break- 
ing of the axletree on the Versailles railway, 
It stated that M. Savart had determined, by 
careful experiments, that in the course of 
time the most fibrous metals passed into the 
crystalline state, and that this transformation 
was the more rapid, the more frequent and 
energetic the vibrations to which the pieces 
of metal were subjected. A hundred times, 
added the author of the letter, it has occurred 
to me, that at epochs more or less distant from 
the time of construction, chain bridges would 
break, and from no other cause than the fre- 
quency of the vibrations of the chain-bars. 

An engineer at Athens wrote, that during 
the earthquake felt there at 5 minutes past i0 
o’clock in the morning of the 10th April last, 
there had been 4 oscillations from east to west 
in 2 seconds. The weather was very fine, and 
the thermometer indicated 17° R. 

M. G. Barruel addressed a note on the resi- 
due of the zinc of commerce treated with dilute 
sulphuric acid. It has been said to consist of 
iron, lead, and carbon; also pronounced to he 
an oxide of zinc; and likewise tin. It is not 
malleable, nor does its fracture represent ho- 
mogeneity, according to M. Barruel’s examina- 
tion; and further, he says be has found it to 
be a compound of tin 58°6, lead 34°5, sulphur 
5°5, with traces of iron, manganese, &c., which 
he did not proportionate. All his numcrous 
experiments gave tin. 

M. Petit submitted tables of meteorological 
observations made at Toulouse during the year 
1841. The mean temperature of the three 
years, 1839, 1840, and 1841, was 13° 504 C., the 
highest being in July, 20°-775; and the lowest 
in January, 5153. 

M. Peligot’s voluminous work on several new 
compounds of uranium, with an analysis of all 
those which he had been able to procure, anda 
determination, by M. Lapravostaye, of the exact 
forms of the crystalline compounds, was referred 
for report. As also the general results of me- 
teorological and other observations made by 
M. Berard on board the Voltigeur, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, during the years 1838 and 1839. 
The following are a few extracts from M. Ber- 
ard’s communication :—* On the coast of Vera 
Cruz storms take place almost always from 
midnight to 4 a.m., the time of the struggle 
between the land-winds and sea-breezes. In 
August 1838, M. Berard experienced very heavy 
storms ; several claps of thunder were heard 
without any rolling, exactly like cannon-shots. 
On the 5th May 1839, near Fort Ulhoa, the 
sky being veiled with light and transparent 
clouds, there fell heavy drops of rain, mixed 
with salt and’ sand. Théy left large spots on 
the places where they fell, especially on clothes. 
The 12th March, an abundant dew was de- 
posited on the tents, whilst the sun was yet 
above the horizon. Several times halos which 
appeared elliptical to simple vision, having been 
measured, were found to be circular. The 13th 
and 14th July 1839, at noon, the planet V enus 
was seen with the naked eye. In the climate 
of the Gulf the barometer rises highest when 
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pe e 
north winds, and falls lowest when south winds 
revail. The tides in the neighbourhood of 
Vera Cruz present remarkable phenomena; 
there is only one tide in the twenty-four hours, 
and its movement is very irregular. During 
summer, in the syzygies, low-water takes place 
from 3 to 7 o'clock in the evening, and high- 
water from 7 to 9 in the morning. In winter 
it is the contrary,—low-water occurs in the 
morning. In the quadratures, the instants of 
the minimum and maximum of the tide happen 
about noon and midnight. The greatest ob- 


served difference in the level of the waters was 
9 decimetres. 

The remainder of the sitting was occupied 
with the reading of M. de Pambour’s note on 
the weight of the steam in the boiler and in 
the cylinder of stationary steam-engines. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxrorD, May 14.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctor in Medicine.—W. Twining, Balliol College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—S. C. Denison, Stowell fellow 
of University College, grand compounder. 

Masters of Arts.— Kev. H, Batten, Exeter College, 
graud compounder ; Rev. J. Mansfield, Trinity College ; 
H. W. Acland, fellow of All Souls College; Rev. R. G. 
Boodle, Oriel College; S. Burstall, F. Tate, scholars, 
Rev. T. W. Robson, University College; Rev. E. Hill, 
St. Edmund Hall; H. A. Bathurst, Merton College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—T. A. Falkner, St. John’s College, 
grand compounder; R. T’. Mills, Magdalene College ; 
J. Stephens, L. C. Bathurst, G. E. Jemmett, Trinity 
College; T. R. Green, Lord Crewe’s exhibitioner, H. F. 
Inman, Lincoln College; W. E. Rusher, Magd. Hall; 
J. W. Grane, Exeter College; S. W. Newbald, R. Hen- 
derson, R. A. H. Stroud, Wadham Coll.; M. L. Lopes, 
J. ¥. Nevill, Oriel Coll.; M. J. Routh, P. Le Maistre, 
scholars of Pemb. College ; 8. Minton, Worcester Coll. ; 
E. A. Tickell, scholar of Balliol College ; H. Ellison, R. 
Rolleston, Univ. College; A. D. Campbell, St. John’s 
College, incorporated from Trinity College, Dublin. 

May 18.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. J. Foley, fellow of Wad- 
ham College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law, by commutation. —W. Robert- 
son, M.A., fellow of Magd. College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. D. Hunter, Exeter College, R. 
T. Kent, Wadham College, J. J. Foulkes, Jesus College, 
grand compounders ; Rev. T. B. Adair, Exeter College; 
Rev. H. R. Woolley, Rev. E. J. Wilcocks, Linc. Coll. ; 
Rev. W. L. Darell, W. C. Morland, W. Currer, Christ 
Church ; Rev. J. Fletcher, Rev. R. Tomlins, St. Mary 
Hall; R. Joynes, scholar of Corpus Christi Coll.; Rev. 
W. Knight, scholar of Worc. College; J. Fraser, fellow 
of Oriel Coll.; Rev. J. B. Sweet, Rev. J. E. L. Schrei- 
ber, Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. F. Wyatt, grand compounder ; 
H. Goodwin, Ch. Ch.; R. Weatherell, C. E. Brewin, F. 
E. B. Cole, St. Edmund Hall; J. W. Clapeott, Lincoln 
Coll.; F. W. Vaux, A, Gordon, R. Watts, J. Coventry, 
C.F. Cook, Magdalene Hall; J. C. Paxton, G. Meynell, 
W. G. Bradley, R. Stanton, Brasenose College; R. G. 
Swayne, G. W. Paul, Wadham College; A. A. Aylward, 
8. M. Barkworth, A, Barrett, Wore. Coll.; C. J. Parke, 
Oriel College; H. G. J. Parsons, demy of Magd. Coll. ; 
¥. Temple, scholar of Balliol College ; H. Robinson, St. 
Alban Hall; S. Lucas, W. Jackson, J. Merry, W. L. 
Collett, Queen’s College. 

_ Mr. J. Morris, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
incorporated of Brasenose College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


Ox Thursday, the Rev. Dr. Spry in the chair, a 
gteat number of books and other presents were 
acknowledged. 

Mr. Jerdan laid before the meeting an extra- 
ordinary inscription from a stone near the Ne- 
gro Tower in Spain, supposed to be Phanician; 
but on being inspected by Messrs. Mahoney, 
Osborne, Bonomi, and other members, rather 
thought to be ancient Arabic, cut by an inferior 
band. It lies over for comparison and farther 
consideration. ; 

Mr. Jerdan then read the following com- 
munication relating to Maltese antiquities, 
which he had received from Lieut. Johns, R.N. 


ated on the Island of Malta, about three miles 
in a direct line inland from that part of the coast 
called Ben Ghisa, where Sir William Drummond 
discovered the tomb which, ina learned treatise, 
he attempts to prove was the sepulchre of Han- 
nibal. It is evidently the remains of a round 
tower, about sixty feet in circumference, of 
great strength, and almost cyclopean architec- 
ture. Many of the stones are of immense size, 
and there is not the least appearance of cement 
of any kind having been used in the structure, 
though a loop-hole—such as we yet use in for- 
tifications—worked nearly eight feet through 
the wall, still preserves its form in the base of 
the building. The extreme elevation of the 
ruin, as it now stands, is not more than twenty 
feet, the tower having fallen in, so that you 
ascend a sort of rampart of huge masonry, 
overgrown by vegetation, from what was the 
principal entrance until you reach the summit, 
where the time-worn heavy blocks of Maltese 
stone are topling as though about to fall. The 
giant cactus here lifts its bristly heads from 
amid the disjointed masses, the geranium clings 
to the walls, the.bright anemone looks up from 
its bed of long grass, the narcissus casts its 
faint perfume around; the fig-tree, deeply 
rooted in the ruin, flings its long arms abroad, 
as though struggling to come forth from the 
crumbling pile; and as we stand on ‘Il Torre 
Goure’ in the glare of the noon-tide sun, the 
tradition of the Maltese is pictured to us as in 
a day-dream :—That once haughty tower be- 
leaguered ; the warlike engines of a time ere 
gunpowder breathed destruction brought to 
bear upon its walls; they are battered, but 
stand scathless from the shock; they are un- 
dermined!—the defenders are desperate—the 
besiegers are conquerors! Down then came 
that avalanche of mighty rocks, overwhelming 
the victors with the vanquished, and thus the 
treasure for which these now nameless war- 
riors fought is to this day supposed to be buried 
in the ruins of what is still called ‘The Jewel 
Tower.’ Large tanks are almost under the 
walls of this singular ruin, and in the neigh- 
bouring fields, where the plough constantly 
comes in contact with the foundations of build- 
ings. Among these, the basement of an an- 
cient structure has lately been discovered, by 
Mr. St. John, chief-adjutant of police at Malta, 
the rudely-worked stones laid bare exhibiting, 
though on a small scale, many of the character- 
istics of the temple called Hagiar Chem, near 
Crendi, which Casal is not far distant. Re- 
mains of less remote antiquity also appear 
above the level of the soil in the neighbourhood 
of ‘11 Torre Goure,’ and it is to be wished that 
the local government would lend its aid toward 
further excavations. To remove the accumu- 
lated rubbish and large masses of stone from 
the interior of the tower alone would cost 
nearly one hundred pounds, cheap as labour is 
at Malta; while we fear the jewels discovered, 
despite the tradition, would not remunerate 
the private speculator.” 

A conversation ensued on this subject, when 
Mr. Hamilton observed, that such Round Tow- 
ers had been traced in Sardinia, Affghan- 
istan, Asia Minor, as well as in Ireland, and 
now in Malta; the whole shewing the early 
existence of similar erections over so many 
various quarters of the earth. 

A paper was begun, ‘‘ on the musical instru- 
ments of Egypt,” by Mr. Osborne. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


May 26.—Mr. Hudson Gurney in the chair. 
Mr. Gage Rokewode’s interesting paper ‘“‘ On 





“Il Torre Goure.—This curious ruin is situ- 


the Painted Chamber at Westminster” was con- 





tinued. In this part of his essay Mr. Rokewode 
gave an account of the discovery of the paint- 
ings, and of the state in which they were found. 
There appears good reason for believing that 
they were executed before the fire of 1262, which 
seems to have left this chamber unhurt. They 
appeared to have been painted in distemper, 
and washed over with oil-varnish. A remark- 
able characteristic of these paintings was, the 
spirit and truth of the drawing, which had led 
to the supposition that they were not the work 
of a native artist. Mr. Stothard thought he 


‘perceived some peculiarities in the architecture 


and costume which proved them to have been 
the work of an Italian; but Mr. Rokewode 
shewed that these peculiarities were common 
in England during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. He then proceeded to adduce, from 
contemporary records, numerous notices of si- 
milar works executed in the royal palaces in 
England at different periods of the thirteenth 
century. There appears to be strong reasons 
for supposing that the paintings of this painted 
chamber were executed by a monk of Westmin- 
ster, who, from his skill in the art, was known 
by the name of William the Painter, and who is 
mentioned several times in the records just 
alluded to. The conclusion of this paper, con- 
taining a description of the paintings them- 
selves, was postponed to the next meeting. 

LECTURES ON THE SCLAVONIC LITERATURE, 
Tue establishing of a chair of Sclavonic litera- 
ture at the University of Paris cannot have 
failed to awake interest in England, at a mo- 
ment when the Sclavonic race seems destined 
again to play a prominent part in the events 
which threaten the world with extraordinary 
changes. The Sclaves are intimately connected 
with almost all the important questions just now 
pending ; and an institution which promises fair 
to throw new light on the history, the litera- 
ture, and the habits of this race, must conse- 
quently be of importance to all those who turn 
their minds towards the solution of these ques- 
tions ; and the same motives which actuated the 
French in establishing this chair, may draw the 
attention of the English towards the instruction 
emanating from it. 

The Sclavonic populations amount to sixty 
millions, or more, and the territory over which 
they spread is, perhaps, of more vast extent 
than that occupied by any other race. They 
touch upon the confines of Sweden and ofGreece, 
of Italy and of China; Russia, one of the most 
important powers of Europe, important from its 
size and from its constitution, but, more than 
all, important from its political intelligence, is 
a Sclavonic empire ; and the nation whose strug- 
gles against this power have formed so marked 
a feature in the history of the last and present 
generation likewise belongs to the Sclavonic 
race. The two principal powers of Germany, 
Austria and Prussia, both wield their Germanic 
sceptre over several Scalvonic nations. By de- 
grees all those populations, be they free or en- 
slaved, dominating or dominated over, seem to 
be awakening to the perception, that they be- 
long to one common race ; and though this idea 
is yet but vaguely comprehended, it neverthe- 
less spreads more and more over the vast ter- 
ritory occupied by the Sclaves, and is most 
distinctly manifested by a growing interest in, 
and a greater development of, their national 
literature. Various as have been their fates, 
they have for centuries remained indifferent 
to each other ; but there still remains one com- 
mon tie—their language; and the cultivation 
of this language recalls to their minds that 
they are all Sclaves, and that this word of 
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union means glory (Slava). It was particu- 
larly at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century that a great movement manifested it- 
self among the Sclaves; it was at first prin- 
cipally philological. The different Sclavonic 
dialects and literatures, all had their anti- 
quaries, their savants, and their enthusiasts. 
The divers fields for these attainments were 
soon enlarged; and at present the statistics, 
the history, the legislation, and the litera- 
ture, of the Sclavunic nations are more sen- 
sibly appreciated, and are studied with a 
view to comparing them with those of other 
nations. Several literary societies have been 
founded in this view; and their investigations 
and ideas are hailed with interest by the nu- 
merous populations whose dreams of glory and 
of happiness are fed by them. Several causes 
have concurred to forward this movement. 
Russia thinks herself necessarily the centre of 
it; and the emperors of Russia are understood 
to be the Macenases of the erudite Sclaves of 
all nations. The populations subjugated by 
the Germans are happy to find in this literary 
tendency the last remains of their former li- 
berty; and they hail it, perhaps, with a slight 
hope of future emancipation. In Poland, the 
censure which is so severe upon Polish nation- 
ality has left open a wide field for Sclavonic 
speculation.t On the other hand, the Poles 
flatter themselves with having a right to a cer- 
tain pre-eminence among all the people of a 
common origin with them; and. already exer- 
cise this pre-eminence by the superiority of 
their literature, and the prestige of their by- 
gone grandeur. It is impossible to determine 
what are the motives of this movement, what 
means it possesses, what is its real aim, and 
how far it may extend. But it is enough to 
prove that it exists. It is, as we have hinted 
in our preceding note, probably the germ of 


future revolutions, which commences by deve- 
loping itself in the domain of the ideal; but for 
this very reason it can be traced, be studied, 


and be subjected to different influences. But, 
besides these moral and extrinsic motives, the 
Sclavonic literature presents in itself matter of 
sufficient interest. The language, the litera- 
ture, the policy, and the history, of the Sclaves 
are generally but little known; and the notions 
professed by some amateurs are mostly incor- 
rect and incomplete. The Sclavonic languages 
present a great affinity to the Greek, and are 
said to approach very nearly to the Sanscrit; 
and they reproduce a great many of the forms 
of the classic languages. Russia, Poland, Bo- 

emia, Servia, Dalmatia, &c. have every one 
their own literature. Having been cultivated 
under different circumstances, these literatures 
present divers characteristics, and recommend 
themselves by different degrees of merit; but 
they have all of late been greatly developed, 





* In taking this view, and expressing it in this lan- 
guage, we wish to be understood as avoiding all political 
allusion ot opinion, and merely stating what is obvious 
to the comprehensive observer (perhaps more in the li- 
terary than in the political circle, according to the adage, 
that the Looker-on sees more of the game than the 
Player), that under forms and associations of litera- 
ture, there are at least great games playing by parties 
widely ramified over Europe ; and that neither Italy nor 
Poland are alone among the combinations alive at this 
moment, and out of which the most important events 
are likely to spring. No doubt the crowned heads and 
governments of all countries are, to use a vulgarism, 
‘‘ wide awake” to these circumstances; but we do not 
think that the public mind generally has been distinctly 
pointed to their imposing embryo state and probable 
momentous consequences.—Ed. 1. G. 

t+ We may herein again see a strong indication of 
Russia’s desire to avail herself of the national move- 
ment of the Scalvonic race, and to make them look to 
her as the point round which they ought to rally. 





and poetry particularly has latterly attained an 
elevation and a force hitherto unknown. 

Examined from a philosophical point of view, 
the history and the legislation of the Sclavonic 
nations offer a new and fertile source of in- 
struction, as divers modes of social existence 
have been practised in the countries occupied 
by the Sclaves. Despotism, liberty, and anar- 
chy, the yoke of the Tartar, and the: yoke of 
the German, have each in their turn been im- 
posed on this people. 

In her choice of a professor to fill the newly- 
erected chair, France has enhanced the value 
of this institution by appointing Adam Mickie- 
wicz, who possesses the advantage of uniting 
to a complete knowledge of the Sclavonic lan- 
guages and literatures, a profound acquaintance 
with the classical as well as with the modern 
languages of Europe. The high reputation 
which he enjoys in the Sclavonic countries at 
the same time makes him their fit representa- 
tive; and the Poles, his fellow countrymen 
and exiles, look up to him with the warmest 
national feelings. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—British Architects, 8 p,m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Soc. of Arts, 8 p.m. ; Geological, 8} P.M. ; 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Zoological, 3 p.M.; Royal, 8} p.m.; An- 
tiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Roy. Institution, 84 p.m. ; Botanical, § p.m. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. ; Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

No. 7. Portrait of Mr. Thomas Spencer. J. P. 
Knight, A. No. 153. Portrait of James Walker, 
Esq., President of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers (painted for that institution). These 
and 385, 480, and 526, are portraits of high 
merit in art; and, as far as we can judge from 
personal acquaintance, excellent likenesses. To 
that of the distinguished president of Civil En- 
gineers we can speak with great certainty, as a 
striking resemblance, and solidly and cleverly 
painted. Mr. Knight, indeed, in all his works 
this year fully sustains his reputation as a 
rising and already eminent painter in por- 
traiture. His 556, Heroes of Waterloo (though 
we cannot approve of rivalry which seems dic- 
tated by mere trading-competition with original 
thoughts and works already produced, as this 
is of Salter’s fine Waterloo Banquet,) contains 
many spirited heads, and is altogether well 
composed. 

No. 21. Winning Gloves. J.C. Horsley. A 
good subject, and fairly treated, though there 
is a stiffness in the attitude of the pilferer, and 
a want of unction in his look, which might well 
befit such an occasion. It is a clever picture 
of familiar life. 

No. 37. Cat’s Cradle, W. Riviere, is another 
performance of similar character—playful and 
pleasing. 

No. 45. Portratt of the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, for 
the congregation of St. Jude, Liverpool. G. 
Patten, A. A good clerical portrait of this po- 
pular divine, which must be truly acceptable 
to the subscribers, as it is creditable to the 
artist. 172 and 245, by the same, are of a 
poetical order, and of still higher artistical 
merit. Hymen burning the arrows of Cupid is 
a classical allegory, treated with the skill and 
feeling of Greek sculpture and Italian painting 
of the first class. Both gods are full of expres- 
sion; the forms are charming, and the tone of 
colouring rich. The latter is an idea of Eve, 
from Milton, and treated with much beauty. 





— 


The mother of mankind is of voluptuous con. 
tour, and the flesh glowing with all the fresh. 
ness of nature’s earliest workmanship : 
‘* Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made” 

the exquisite perfection of woman. The coun. 
tenance is mildly expressive, and the features 
regular and well defined—the whole an honour 
to the English school, in which we have too few 
efforts of this description. From among seve. 
ral other portraits by Mr. Patten we may par. 
ticularise No. 190, Sir James Eyre, M.D—a 
fine head finely executed. The likeness is ex. 
cellent, as is corroborated by a very striking 
marble bust of the same gentleman (1331) by 
T. Butler. The coincidence between these 
works in different Jines of art proves the talent 
of each, as well as the fidelity of the represen- 
tation. And @ propos of this sort of criticism 
by comparison, the bust of Mr. James Walker 
(1353), by J. E. Jones, H., pays a like compli- 
ment to Mr. Knight's painting. 

No. 53. Portrait of the Duke of Argyil. H.P. 
Briggs, R.A.—This and 105, 112, 129, 350, The 
Bishop of Durham, Sir E. Knatchbull, Mr. G. H. 
Errington, and Lady Knatchbull, though in some 
instances liable to objection, are all in the ar- 
tist’s firm good style. When we say liable to 
objection, we mean, for instance, that the Bishop 
of Durham in the picture is not of the complex- 
ion of the Bishop of Durham in the original, 
though the features are well preserved and the 
likeness accurate. 

The greatest of artists cannot make beauty 
out of commonplace features, or grace or dig- 
nity out of ordinary characteristics ; and this 
applies to many portraits which we pass over 
sub silentio, the unfavourable nature of the sub- 
jects having prevented the painter from doing 
justice to himself. From the mass we must, 
however, thus early select 

No. 425. Portraits of Lt.-Col. Wood, M.P., 
Captains David and Robert Wood, at a review. 
By J. Lilley.—Upon the earliest productions of 
this young artist, we ventured to pronounce a 
prophecy of his speedy rise to distinction in his 
profession ; and his noble portrait of the Duke 
of Wellington (furnishing one of the best of 
the engraved likenesses of that great man) only 
served to confirm our favourable opinion. But 
the present work places him ina yet higher 
rank, and establishes him among the foremost 
of our rising school. The likenesses of the 
three gallant officers, who are here grouped in 
their military costumes, ate perfectly true; and 
whilst the costumes give a brilliancy to the 
canvass, the grouping, with a charger in front, 
shews with how much advantage the artist has 
continued to study the grand principles of his 
art. The figures are admirably disposed, and 
the entire tone of the picture in keeping with 
its brilliancy, without one speck of gaudiness 
or meretricious ornament. From an exhibitor 
who has been so few years before the public, 
such a work as this is truly a rarity. No. 404. 
Lord Bloomfield, by the same, is a dashing and 
manly likeness. 

No. 83. Scyron and Tit. Two dogs belong- 
ing te Harvey Combe, Esq. By A. Cooper, 
R. A.—Are as like two dogs catching her be- 
tween them as any imitative art could compass. 
114. The Cavalier, one of the artist’s favourite 
topics, and with his favourite white steed In 
all its glory. 124. Mares and Skie Terriers. 
140. The Highland Gillie. 311, 312, and 337, 
the three latter, all animal portraits, are exe- 
cuted in Mr. Cooper’s best manner, and are 
worthy of his fame in this branch of art. 

No. 142. The Grandmother. T. Webster, A. 
A pretty picture; and Zhe Impenitent, 147, 
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— 
another equally honourable to the artist’s taste 
and abilities. No. 251. Going to School, is still 
more worthy of him, and full of character—not 
Wilkie, but something of the same kind. 

No. 212. The Deathbed of John Wesley, March 
9, 1791. M. Claxton.—For a grave subject this 
is somewhat of the burlesque. Perhaps reli- 
gious feelings and veneration for character may 
induce an artist to take up such a theme; but 
its representation is at best disagreeable, if not 
painful, and fails to excite corresponding emo- 
tions in the minds of those who look upon it. 
The queer-looking wigs and vulgar personages 
who are surrounding the dying man’s bed give 
an air to the scene quite at issue with the saint- 
like expression and heavenly aspirations at- 
tempted to be imparted to the principal figure. 
In short, we are glad the picture is hung as 
high as it could be. 

No. 244. Cinderella, R. Redgrave.—A nice 
pictorial reading of the fairy tale. The envious 
sisters, the small-footed heroine, the enamoured 
prince and his attendants, are all piquant and 
cleverly painted. 

No. 252. Scene from the Tale of the Bold Dra- 
goon. F. P. Stephanoff.— Another well-told 
story from Washington Irving’s “ Tales of a 
Traveller.’’* 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WOODLANDS. 


Come to the woodlands! Summer hath unfurl'd 
His broad green banner to the breathing wind. 
Come to the woodlands! leave the ungentle world, 
Where foes are numerous—friends are seldom kind ; 
Where care’s dim arrows ever round are hurl’d, 
Till unto death the wounded heart hath pin’d. 
Come, where wild blossoms shun the sultry heat, 
And twiuing boughs in graceful arches meet ; 
Where twilight streams o’er nature’s shady face, 
We'll smile and hearken on through many a sylvan 
place. 


Pleasant a woodland ramble, through dim alleys 

Winding most strangely to some secret glade, 
Where the clear brook, with murmuring music, sallies 

From shade to sunlight, and again to shade, 
Luring our footsteps to sweet quiet valleys, 

Down slopes of fern, with starry blooms inlaid ; 
Reaching at times the wood- verge, where the light 
Shews far-receding many a rural height, 

Forest and wold, and flowery pasture ground, 

Silver'd with winding streams—with grey hills belted 
round. 

Here the wild honey-suckles climb, and fold 

The gnarled boughs with spires and leafy knots, 
And cluster'd blossoms, strip’d with red and gold, 

Bowering the sunshine from the loveliest spots— 
Sweet trysting places for young love—which hold, 

Three seasons through, their rich and dewy plots 
Of wild wood-flowers, wooing the loitering air 
To steal amongst the mossy roots, and bear 
Th’ upbreathing incense, as it sails away 
Between the rustling trees to golden-lighted day. 


Unwares we come to some delightful nook 

_In the close by-paths, where the trees thrust down 
Their knotted roots into the humming brook, 

And with their leafy helms, and branches brown, 
Darken from daylight and night’s starry look 

(Till rugged winds crush autumn’s golden crown); 
The waters rippling through the swaling weeds, 
Tall-bladed sedge, and clumps of dark-plum’d reeds— 
Swaying the white-bell’d lilies to and fro, 
Like fairy-shallops moor’d from noontide’s burning glow. 


The sylvan-dwellers here lead gentle lives— 

Hark! the merle’s voice, in a melodious breeze, 
Biends with the woodspite’s clamour, as he rives 

The withering bark ; and golden-armour’d bees, 
With murmuring trumpets, sail from woody hives 

To the blue arch of heaven through yielding trees ; 
The lonely pigeon, cooing from her nest 
On the dark pine, up-bows her trembling breast, 
And broadening throat, emblaz’d with rich. dyed rings— 
Bending her head the while between her fluttering 

wings. 

_. The author of these Tales, we regret to say, has 
already left us for France on his way to Spain. We had 
understood he would stay with his old friends a while; 
but the desperate attempts to make a Lion of him, and 








The spotted deer, fray’d at approaching sound, 

Ceasing to browze the dewy vert, upturn 

Their antler'd foreheads suddenly around— 

Leap the wild thorns, and ’mongst the tow'ring fern 

Dash from the sight. Along the nut-strewn ground 

Sports the brown squirrel, or you now discern 

The shrill-voic'd vagrant leap from bough to bough. 

And in near meadows, hark! the lowing cow, 

The sheep’s hoarse bleating, its sharp-jangling bell, 

And children’s joyous whoops, ringing o’er hill and dell. 

Soon might the woods seem haunted as of old 

With half-veil’d nymphs and mystic deities— 

Such spots of awful beauty we behold, 

Where light and shadow battle in the trees, 

Whose skyward openings shape noon’s streaming gold 

To wondrous semblance (as the eye may please) 

Of wreathed staff, and cup, and broad-mouth’d horn, 

In ancient pageants by wild sylvans borne, 

When goat-limb’d Pan, and all his lusty band, 

Trampled with horned heels the echoing forest-land. 

A sleight of fancy !—in a moment, lo! 

The back-kneed fauns their wildering dances trace— 
Sound the shrill pipe—the trumpet, loudening, blow, 

Startling the brown deer with a sound of chase. 
Down the dark aisles the noisy revellers go, 

By whispering founts, whence peeps the Naiad’s face 
Through the rich silver’s fall. Green Dryads shed 
Leaves and bright blooms to crown the wood-god’s 

head, 

And Grecian girls sing blythely—till the eye A 

Loses the wild wood-dream—the lessening echoes die. 

Or when the shadows deepen with the night, 

And dzdal fires on heaven’s grey altar blaze ; 

When the mild South uplifts the crescent’s light, 

May we descry the moonlight-waken’d fays 
Trooping from flow’ry halls—their kirtles bright 

Streaming along a hundred forest-ways; 

And hear their neighing palfreys sharply dash 

The clinking pebbles, and from thickets splash 

The steaming dews ; when met on mossy lawns, 

Treading the dark-green rings, till rosy daylight dawns. 

Beautiful woodland! childhood’s sweetest hours, 
Morning and noon, to evening's starry time, 

Have I beguil’d amongst its shadowy bowers, 
Humming my dreamy thoughts in careless rhyme, 

Blythe as a wild bee booming round the flowers. 
Silence and twilight haunting its green clime, 

Shed their soft influence on my boyish heart, 

Till Care grew weary of his blunted dart ; 

Hope shew’d me life—a golden summer’s day! 

And Joy sung Time to sleep—then stole his scythe 

away. Joun GiBson.* 
MUSIC. 

Mourn not when the Cheek is fading —Song. 
Child of the Sunbeam—Duet. My own Ro- 
mantic Land—Song. Dreams of Mary Queen 
of Scots—F or the Pianoforte. London, Chap- 
pell. 

TIESE compositions are the work of an ama- 

teur, who publishes under the name of “ Zeta.” 

It is seldom we have met with any productions 

ofan English writer, professional or not, which 

we can more strongly recommend to attention. 

The compositions of Zeta display expression 

and feeling; they evince versatility also; but 

their general characteristic is a pensiveness pe- 
culiar to the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, and this 
similarity has probably induced Zeta to select 
his words so frequently from the writings of 
that distinguished poetess. ‘‘ Mourn not when 
the Cheek is fading,” is one of the most suc- 
cessful of the compositions enumerated at the 
head of this article; it is written in the broad 
style of Gluck, and the music well expresses 
the religious tone of the words. Of the duet 
the words are extremely pretty; the melody is 
original, the parts are beautifully harmonised, 
and the movement in the bass of the accom- 
paniment may be pointed out as P rticularly 
effective. ‘‘ My own Romantic Land” has been 
sung in public, with marked success, by Miss 

Masson ; it possesses the same elegant flow of 

melody observable in the other works of the wri- 

ter. “The Dreams of Mary Queen of Scots’’ 








* This poem, we are assured, is the production of a 
youth of twenty, of humble birth, and now a town-resi- 





feed and shew him at twenty parties every day, has, | 
we fear, Scared him from more congenial and rational | 
enjoyments in the land of Great Britain.—Zd. L. @. 


dent, clerk in a merchant’s counting-house. Its masses 
of sylvan beauty are enow to refresh even a London 
atmosphere.—£d. L. G. 


will prove valuable to the amateur pianist, who 
can execute them with the delicacy and feeling 
requisite to give them their legitimate effeet : 
the romance, our favourite of the set, reminds 
us of Spohr; the melody is of great beauty, and 
the harmony remarkably full. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


TuovuGu the Literary Gazette is not a Court 
Paper, we are aware that there is a general 
curiosity about courtly matters throughout the 
community; and that multitudes, who, like our- 


the supreme honour and felicity of dining with 
royalty, would much like to know pretty ex- 
actly how and on what viands Majesty dined. 
We hope it is no breach of confidence in us to 
print and publish such an important document 
as the following bill of fare, which has been 


It is no less than an official statement of 
HER MAJESTY’S DINNER, 

on the 10th of March, in the year 1841, with 

the names of the chief cook at the head, and 

of his assistants on the wing opposite to the 

dishes committed to their skill and care. 


Under the control of C. FRANCATELLI. 
Potages. 
Au Macaroni a blanc. 
A la Julienne. 
Poissons. 
Les Truites 4 la Sauce Genévaise. 
Les Limandes frites, Sce. Hollandaise, 
Relevés, 
Les Filets de Mouton piqués en Chevreuil. 
Le Chapon au Riz. 
Entrées. 
Le Paté chaud de Pigeons a la Financiére. 
La Piéce de Beeuf braisée aux légumes, 
Les Cervelles de Veau marinées frites. 
Les Boudins a la Reine. 
1’Emincé de Pintades aux (ufs, 
Les Cételettes de Veau a |’Allemande, 


bon. 


SHEPPARD. 
QUERINI. 


MOoRET. 


Moret. 


Rots, 
BARNESLEY. Les Sarcelles. Les Pintades. 
Relevés. 
Le GAteau de Cobourgeaise. 
Le Pudding en Surprise. 
Entremets. 
Les Epinards au Jus, 
Les Céleris 4 l’Espagnole. 
La Gelée d’Orange 4 1’ Anglaise. 
La Charlotte Russe & la Vanille. 
Les Tartelettes de Cerises 4 la Créme, 
Le Flan de Priines de Reine Claude. 
Side-Table, 

Roast Beef. 
Roast Mutton. 

ARMFIELD, Butcher. 

How we became possessed of so inestimable 
a memorial need not be particularised; but we 
trust we shall receive the grateful thanks of all 
true gourmands and gourmets for thus enabling 
them (if their cooks are well-educated) to dine 
like queens, kings, princes, potentates, and the 
other “ salt of the earth.” 


Bowen. 


QUERINIL 


GourreE. 


BARNESLEY, 








THE DRAMA, 

Drury Lane.—The season concluded on Mons 
day with Othello, the part of the Moor being 
taken by Mr. Anderson, for his own benefit. 
It has often been a pleasure to us to notice the 
merits of this rising actor, as they were deve- 
loped in the various opportunities which both 
old and new characters afforded him—the able 
representation of the former, as handed down 
by stage-usage and tradition, without lack of 
reputation as compared with his popular pre- 
decessors; and the excellent study of the lat- 
ter, making the parts his own, with a cleat 
comprehension of the authors’ ideas, and an 
embodiment worthy of the top range in thea- 
trical business. His Othello has confirmed 





these opinions, and established him in the first 


selves, never had, nor are ever likely to have, | 
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line of dramatic parts whenever occasion may 
eall forth his discriminating talents and physi- 
cal powers. The whole play was richly cast, 
and deservedly applauded to the echo. 

After Macready had doffed his villany as 
Tago, he appeared in his own honourable indi- 
viduality, to speak the closing address. It was 
straightforward and simple. He had found a 
theatre utterly stripped and unprovided; a 
beggarly account of deficient scenery, empty 
wardrobes, and a no scarcity of every sort of 
dilapidation. He had all to supply; which, 
notwithstanding his personal energy and de- 
votedness, and most liberal expenditure, had so 
trenched even upon his most successful efforts, 
as to make ita season of loss rather than of pro- 
fit. But then—what was to such a man as he 
of far more consequence as the restorer of our 
national stage than the putting of money in his 
purse—he had established the grand principle 
for which he has so nobly fought, and proved, 
amid an almost general decline of the drama, 
that Shakspere and Handel, poetry and har- 
mony, wit and humour, native talent and 
the glories of scenic art, were justly appre- 
ciated and admired by the public. What he 
hag sacrificed has been stored up for the next 
year, when he will be enabled to work round 
his resources, and not be baffled by wants which 
no labour nor expense could furnish in time 
to avail for any unexpected contingency. Of 
the productions, or rather the revivals, which 
have partially failed, we would speak forbear- 
ingly; because we believe that some of them 
have been forced upon the management by the 
absolute impossibility of resorting to any thing 
else, owing to the blank condition of affairs be- 
hind the curtain; and of the novelties, we are 
free to say, that we think they deserved a better 
fate and a more kindly reward. Gisippus cer- 
tainly did not attract so much or so long as in 
good judgments it ought to have done ; and in 
Plighted Troth, so inexorably condemned the 
first night, there was genius enough, if not to 
insure it a repeated trial, at Jeast to soften the 
rigour with which Mr. Macready’s taste was 
assailed for offering it to the audience. We 
hinted this much at the time, and the perusal 
of the published play has confirmed our senti- 
ments regarding it. But we will let ‘a’ by- 
ganes be byganes,” and only look forward to 
the next campaign, for which such ample pro- 
visions have been made. That it will, under 
ordinary circumstances, be a brilliant one, we 
cannot doubt; and, after congratulating the 
lovers of the drama on the gratification it pro- 
mises them, it is truly another source of plea- 
sure to us to think that with it the splendid 
exertions of Mr. Macready will begin to reap 
their well-earned reward. 


Societa Armonica.—The fifth concert, on 
Monday, was, as usual, excellent; the instru- 
mental music was selected from the works of 
Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
Bartholdy, and Cherubini. Signor Cavallini, 
the only solo performer, played a fantasia (cla- 
rionet), of his own composition, splendidly. 
Mademoiselle Moltini, Signors Lablache and 
Mario, were the vocalists; and being free from 
colds, influenza, &c. &c. added greatly to the 
harmony of the evening. 

Hanover Square Rooms.—On Thursday even- 
ing Mr. H. Russell’s concert was again fully 
attended. He well deserves all the patronage 
that can be bestowed upon him. 





VARIETIES. 
The Game of Grammar. By Mrs. Marcet 
(Longman and Co.).—A toy of simple and 





amusing arrangement, by which mamma is to 
teach her little ones the earlier principles of 
English grammar; and they are to mistake 
their work for play. Like every thing Mrs. 
Marcet prepares for the nursery, this claims 
our commendation, and we recommend it ac- 
cordingly. 

The Strawberry Hill Sale continues to make 
good the anticipations of Mr. George Robins; 
for he has already induced competition to go 
beyond his estimate of the whole produce. Wol- 
sey’s hat brought 20 guineas; the Limoges 
hunting-horn, 141/.; Anne Boleyn’s clock, 
1102.; Horace Walpole’s inkstand, about 160/. ; 
Henry VIII. and his children, picture, 210 gs. ; 
and Marieski’s two views of Venice, 100 gs. 

Fine Arts.—The firm of Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge, winding up their enormous and splen- 
did business, have presented bronze casts of 
Flaxman’s fine shield of Achilles to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Imperial Carriage.—Among the manufactures 
of England none stand higher than that of 
coach-building, as appeared magnificently at 
the late drawing-room, where hundreds of vehi- 
cles attracted great admiration. But we have 
just seen exhibited a chariot, built by Laurie 
and Marner for the Emperor of Russia, which 
for elegance, ease, and splendour, is of surpassing 
workmanship. The springs are very handsome, 
and wonderfully light; the very pole is the most 
graceful we ever saw. But the body, cushions, 
linings, and general ornaments, are all in such 
admirable taste and style, that it would require 
a page to describe them. We shall therefore 
only add, go and view this equipage before it 
departs, as a pattern to all the wealth and aris- 
tocratic rank of Petersburgh. 

King’s College, London.—Mr. Henry Pownall, 
of Spring Grove, has presented to the college 
a costly and beautiful statue in marble of King 
George III., sculptured by Turnerelli for his 
late majesty George LV. It is intended by the 
donor to be placed in the museum which is 
about to be fitted up for the extensive collec- 
tion of instruments in natural and experimental 
philosophy formed at Kew under the imme- 
diate direction of King George III., and re- 
cently presented to the college by her majesty. 

The Rev. J. Fletcher, M.A., late of the Gram- 
mar School, Stonehouse, Plymouth, has been 
appointed by the council master of King’s Col- 
lege School at Nassau, New Providence, Bahamas. 

Mr. S. Slater has been elected a scholar on 
the Worsley Missionary Endowment. 

Sir R. Ker Porter.—Yhis distinguished gen- 
tleman, eminent in literature and the arts, and 
nearly connected with individuals even more 
celebrated than himself in the former, died 
suddenly at St. Petersburgh on the 3rd inst. 
He was on the eve of visiting his native land ; 
and had, according to the letters received, gone 
out to make some farewell calls, when, on his 
return home, he was found to have been struck 
with apoplexy in his carriage, and only sur- 
vived the attack for a few hours. On the 9th 
he was followed to the grave, in the English 


quarter of the cemetery for strangers, by all | 


his own resident countrymen, including the 
British embassy, by the whole of the diploma- 
tic corps, and other foreigners of distinction, 
and by many Russian nobles with whom he was 
connected by alliance or friendship. 

Earthquakes in Greece. — From the 18th to 
the 25th ult. Greece seems to have been terribly 
shaken by a succession of earthquakes, by which 
numerous houses and people, churches, &c., 
have been destroyed ; parts of rocky mountains 
have been detached and tumbled down, and at 
Tripolitza red rain has fallen, 





Flight of Birds—An extraordinary flizht of 
the Arctic tern (Sterna arctica) occurred during 
the high winds on Sunday-week at Bristol, and 
about the Bristol Channel. They were so nn. 


merous even in the city, that many were killed 
with stones, or caught by the hand. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press.—A Tragedy, called Edwin the Fair, in 
which St. Dunstan is a prominent character, by Mr. II, 
Taylor, the author of ‘* Philip Van Artevelde.”— Mrs. 
M‘Mullan, whose ‘ Lines from the Land of Streams” 
elicited our praise, announces a Scries of British Melo- 
dies, with the Music by Mr. H. Maeckenzie.—M. Alissan 
de Chazet, ancien Bibliothécaire des Rois Louis XVIjJ 
et Charles X, a Versailles et a Trianon, announces a 
Sketch of French Literature from Charlemagne to our 
day; or, Ten Centuries in Twelve Hours. The lectures 
are to be given twice weekly during six weeks, under 
the patronage of the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thucydides: a 
new Recension of the Text, with Notes, &c., by the 
Rev. S. IT’. Bloomfield, D.D. (2 vols.), Vol. I. 8vo, iSs,— 
The Country Banks and the Currency, by G. M. Bell, 
fep. 4s.—The Psalter, arranged and pointed for Chant- 
ing, by Joseph Butterfield, 18mo, 2s. Gd. cloth.—The 
Prayer-Book, with the Psalter, 1 vol. 1Smo, 4s.—Lovell 
Reeve’s Conchologia Systematica, Part VIII. 4to, 12s, 
Plain; 2!s. Coloured. — Macgillivray’s Manual of Bri- 
tish Ornithology, Part II, Water-Birds, fep. 4s. 6d.— 
Chitty’s General Practice of the Law, 3d edition of 
Vols, III. and IV. in one vol., by R. Lush, royal Syo, 
27. 10s.—Ed. Scobell’s Sermons on the Temptation of 
Christ in the Wilderness, 12mo, 4s.—The Siege of Barce- 
lona: a Poem, by Lieut.-Col. G. B. Hippisley, fep. 5s.— 
Forbes’ Druggist’s Price-Book, 3d edit. 12mo, 3s, 6¢.— 
History of Christian Missions, from the Reformation 
to the present Time, by J. A. Hine, 12mo, 5s.—The 
Marchioness: aStrange but True Tale, by Eliz. Thorn- 
ton, 2 vols, post 8vo, 16s.—Dr. Tavernier’s Treatise on 
the Treatment of Deformities of the Spine, translated 
by W. Brewer, M.D., 8vo, 5s.—Sir Henry Deline: a 
Love Story, by a Bushman, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—Ele- 
ments of Psychology, by Victor Cousin, 2d edit. p. 8vo, 
7s. 6d, — Biblical Cabinet, Vol. 37, Philological ‘Tracts, 
Vol. ILI. fep. 6s.—Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from 
the Church of Scotland in 1839, post Svo, 8s. 6¢—Cham- 
bers’s Educational Course: Rudiments of Zoology, 
12mo, 4s.—Poetical Recollections of Irish History, by 
Jane E. Herbert, royal 32mo, 4s. 6¢.—The Recreations 
of Christopher North, Vol. I. post 8vo, 10s. G¢.—Black- 
wood’s Standard Novels, Vol. VIII. The Cruise of the 
Midge, fep. 6s.—Inquiries in International Law, by J. 
Reddie, 8vo, 7s.—Designs for Farm-Cottages and Stead- 
ings, by James Cunningham, royal 8vo, 6s. 6d.—Archi- 
tectural, Engineering, and Mechanical Drawing-Book, 
folio, with letter-press 12mo, 16s.— Rev. J. G. Lori- 
mer’s Treatise on the Office of Deacon, 12mo, 2s. ¢¢/.— 
The Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton, 2 vols. {cp. 
8vo, 15s.; large paper, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—English- 
man’s Library, Vol. XXII. Lives of English Laymen, 
fep. 4s. 6d.—Lucy and Arthur: a Book for Children, 
sq. 3s.—Springtide: a Book for Children, sq. 3s.—Holi- 
day Tales, by the Rev. W. Gresley, sq. 2s. — Father 
Connell, by the O'Hara Family, 3 vols. p. Svo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, translated by G. 
Cornewall Lewis, 2d edit. 8vo, 18s.—New Zealand; its 
Advantages and Prospects as a British Colony, by 
Charles Terry, Svo, 18s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1842. 
May. | _ Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 19 | From 37 to 29°81 73 
Friday ..... 20 |... 35 .. 29°66 
Saturday ... 21 |....46 .. 29°67 
Sunday .... 22 | 39 29°73 
Monday .... 23 |.... 44 
Tuesday.... 24)....41 .. ae 
Wednesday... 25 |....36 .. 59 9° -» 29°83 
Wind on the 18th N.; S.E. by S, and W. on the 19th; 
S.W. on the 20th; S. and S.E. on the 2Ist, 22d, and 
23d; N-E., S., N. and W. on the 24th; on the 25th 
S. Generally cloudy, frequent showers. Rain fallen, 
*345 of an inch. 
Edmonton. 





CHARLES Henry ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to acknowledge a copy, No. I., of The Con- 
tinental Literary Journal, published at Bruges, which 
consists of various original and well-selected papers. 
and is well calculated to gratify the readers of English in 
periodicals on the Continent. It is a novelty for belgium 
to produce an English magazine of 64 pages monthly. 

J. O. must have had a fruitless search in Shakspere 
for the often-quoted lines commencing ‘‘ Music hath 
charms,” &¢.: he will find them in Congreve’s Mour- 
ing Bride. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 


Model of the Tage Muhal, a splendid and unique 
The colentet executed in ivory, from the original erected for the 


Great Mogu!. ‘i 
GEORGE ROBINS respectfully an- 
nounces to all those who patronise and admire the fine 
t he is directed by the Proprietor to SELL by PUBLIC 
at the Cosmorama Rooms, 209 Regent Street, where it 
* exhibiting, on MONDAY, May 50, at Three for Four most punc- 
oe oy, a splendid and elaborate MODEL, from one of the most re- 
tmarkahle edifices in Agra, or the Fourth Presidency of India, erected 
markab! 
in 1650, by 


THE FIFTH GREAT MOGUL, AS 
A CEMETERY FOR HIS BELOVED WIFE. 
sa subject of no small difficulty to give a faint idea of 
THIS WONDERFUL WORK OF ART 
accustomed limit of an advertisement. A very short analysis 
1, it is believed, awaken the attention of all those who know ow 
pon »ciate such a matchless display of ingenuity, and incline them 
pede by ocular i conti i far exceeding the 
Samenton this imperfect representation may have elicited. It should 
be remarked that the original from which 
THIS SPLENDID MODEL OF THE MAUSOLEUM 
Is FORMED IS ENTIRELY OF WHITE MARBLE, 
d some idea may be imagined of its extraordinary magnificence by 
the simple fact that the original cost in its completion 
SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
is raised on an elevated terrace of white and yellow marble, having 
Ss ae four lofty minarets of the same material. | The centre 
h Il is the size of the Ratcliffe Library. Enclosed within is a carved 
st 1, of elaborate tracery, and the tombs of the Great Mogul and his 
leloved wife. The ivory model of this paragon of beauty, the subject 
if this ynouncement, occupies a space of nine square feet, and is six 
tect high. The walls, the tombs, and the screens are covered with 
representations of flowers and inscriptions, executed in mosaic, lapis 
Tavull and jasper, by different coloured ivories. It is the work of 
Indian artists, and probably is the chef-d’euvre and the greatest effort 
in Indian ivory working. It is not the hasty produce of a day, but 
the result of many years of patient application. WS 3 
carved in lattices, and the pavement is in alternate square of white, 
r, as it is termed in England, “ Sienna marble;” and around the 
‘are various apartments and corridors, It is the writer's ardent 
desire, and a consummation devoutly to be wished, that it should be 
placed in ee 
THE ARCHIVES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
as an imperishable record of the perseverance and talent of our Indian 
‘ and the model of a real building now extant, consequently it 
find so w&rthy and appropriate a resting-place as the 
classic depository already alluded to. 
Amore minute description may be had at the Exhibition Rooms, 
209 Regent Street ; and in Covent Garden. 


Iti 


in the 








Oriental MSS.—The Collection of the celebrated Traveller, James 
Bruce of Kinnaird, consisting of from 90 to 100 vols. in high pre- 


servation; a peremptory Sale. 


R. GEORGE ROBINS has received direc- 


Cabinet Pictures, Water-colour Drawings, and Sevres and Dresden 
Porcelain.— By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their Great 
Room, King Street, St. James’s Square, on Monday, June the 6th, 


at One precisely, 
HE small COLLECTION of beautiful 
CABINET PICTURES, modern Water-colour DRAWINGS, 
and PORCELAIN, the prope: of a Gentleman. : 

The Pictures comprise a brilliant little specimen of Teniers from 
Mr. Solly’s collection, Interiors by Dusart and Bega, Landscapes by 
Pynacher, Wynants, Cuyp, V. Bergen, and pleasing specimens of the 
following Masters :— 

Guardi, V. Goyen, v. der Neer, ‘V. Stry, 
Breughel, Backhuysen, Waterloo, Berkheyde, 
+ Steen, Berghem, Zorg, Wilson. 

Among the Water-colour Drawings are some beautiful specimens of 
De Wint, Girtin, Hills, Nash, Allen, and Prout; also some beautiful 
pieces of Dresden and Sevres Ornamental Porcelain. 

May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Mr. Windus’s celebrated Collection of Drawings and Sketches by Sir 
David Wilkie.— By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their 
Great Room, King Street, St. James’s Square, on Wednesday, 
June Ist, and following day, precisely at One o’Clock. 


HE beautiful COLLECTION of DRAW- 
INGS in Colours, Chalks, and Pen and Ink, by Sir Davip 
Wiixnm, made for his diflerent celebrated Pictures, particularly those 
in his characteristic first manner. 
The Property of BENJAMIN GODFREY WINDUS, Esq., of 
ottenham. 

The Drawings are exquisitely mounted on Bristol boards of uniform 
size; several Sketches on one sheet: they comprise not only some 
very interesting and curious variations in the subjects, shewing the 
careful study which the great artist bestowed in bringing his popular 
works to perfection, but also studies for many Pictures never 
executed. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Lichfield House, St. James's = hag ec superior Furniture of every 

n, some of a highly decorative character; a Library of 

es of Books, a Collection of tine Pictures, many Thou- 

sand Ounces of Gold and Silver Plate, Cellar of fine Wines, in- 

cluding some extraordinary Champagne, and a vast Quantity of 
Household Furniture, of an lly miscell s descripti 


R. GEORGE ROBINS intimates to the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that he is instructed to 
DISPOSE OF, by PUBLIC AUCTION, on the Premises, on Tuesday 
June 14, and several succeeding Days, the whole of the very superior 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS of 
LICHFIELD HOUSE, 
which embraces every thing that is useful and not a little that is de- 
corative and ornamental. It embraces, in the first place, the entire 
furniture and fittings-up of 
FIFTEEN BED-CHAMBERS; 
including four-post mahogany and tent bedsteads, mahogany chests 
of drawers, wardrobes, double marble-top wash-hand stands, cheval 
and dressing glasses and tables, a large quantity of excellent bedding, 
and all the usual bed-room requisites. In the 


DRAWING-ROOM AND DINING-PARLOUR-SUITES 
} 





*doh 1 





iL tions from the representatives of the above distingui 1 
Traveller to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, on Monday, May 50, at 
his Great Room, in Covent Garden, at Twelve, 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ORIENTAL LITERATU RE, 
not only suited to the learned societies and individuals of this, but 
those also of all other nati ins is too well aware that 
any attempt of his to heighten the value of this splendid collection of 
MSS. would exceed his descriptive powers; Lut he feelsjit to be his 
wunden duty to bespeak the most earnest attention, not only of the 

CURIOUS AND LEARNED IN ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 
but also of every Prince and Governor throughout Christian Europe, 
whose first and’ indispensable duty to their people is to furnish them 
with the pure version 

“or Gop’s HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
If it be true, as many are disposed to believe, even among the most 
learned persons, that error, through impertect translation or other 
cause, has found its way into our version of the Old Testament, those 
errors should not be suffered to remain, and every effort within the 
power of man should be made to clear away all such miisinterpreta- 
tions, and to substitute in their place God's Truth, according to his 
Holy Word. Mr. Robins feels assured that there can be but one 
aswer to the suggestions he has ventured to submit, and that he will 
te most happy who shall have it in his power to remove even the 
lightest error from that most holy book. He feels both pleasure and 
pride (as well he may) in being made the humble medium of supply- 
ing the means whereby this highly important desideratum may be 
accomplished, It now only remains for him to submit a slight out- 
line of the precious contents of the casket which he has directions to 
transfer to the highest bidder. The contents are, the Ethiopic Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament complete, except the Psalms, which have 
been published by Ludolf, but including the Book of Enoch, one of 
the only three copies known. 
THE SONG OF SOLOMON 
in all the different Abyssinian dialects, with a vocabulary in each. 
Two copies of 
TILE FOUR GOSPELS, IN ©THIOPIC, 
and the Fpistles and Acts of the Apostles in the same language. The 
celebrated Chronicle of Axum, and the History of Habbeth, in § vols. 
Also an Aral MS. relating, to the Histories of the Caliphs of Yemen, 
Syria, Egypt, and of the Conquest of Spain by the Saracens, The 
Topography of Egypt and the Course of the Nile. 
THE LIFE OF ANTAR, POEMS, &c. 

and an extremely curious and unique Coptic MS. on papytus, supposed 
to be of the very early date of the second century. 

The MSS. may be inspected at Mr. George Robins’s Offices ante- 
ce “i tu the Sale, when and where descriptive Catalogues may be 


} 
hac 


The very choice Collection of Fnglish Pictures of the late Harry 

7 Hankey Dobrec, Esq. 
V ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
4 respectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that they will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, King Street, St. James's 
Square, on Friday, June 17, at Two o’Clock precisely, in pursuance 


ot directions in the Will of the late Harry Hanxry Donrex, Esq., of 


Hyde Park Street, THIRTEEN CAPITAL PICTURES of the Eng 
lish School. Comprising the “ Letter of Introduction,” the very 
celebrated work of Sir David Wilkie, painted for the late proprietor 
in 1815; nine Pictures by Morland of the highest quality, among 
‘hich is the well-known work of the “ Three Sheep;” and three 
beautiful Marine Subjects, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., painted with 
#reat vigour and admirable eifect. The whole of these Pictures were 
procured by the late Samuel Dobree from the easels of the artists. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





are hand ) and tables, capital library-tables» 
lounging-chairs, Turkey carpets; splendid ormolu lamps and tenders* 
nearly new Brussels carpets; sofa, card, and occasional tables; ma- 
hogany and rosewood chiffoniers, Japan screens, very elegant rosewood 
work and writing tables of tasteful design, oriental stuffed birds in 
glass Cases, 
NOBLE BRILLIANT PLATE CHIMNEY AND PIER GLASSES, 
IN HANDSOME GILT FRAMES, AND PIER-TABLE 
elegant gilt chairs with crimson and brown satin seats, very splendid 
satin and silk dai ns, lounging chairs and ottomans en suite, 
rosewood and marqueterie sota tables, rosewood circular bookcase, 
splendid bronze and ormulu candelabra and clocks, 
SOME FINE SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT BOULE, 
in tables, commodes, and cabinets; very costly cut-glass chandelier 
for 20 lights, and suspending lamps; capital hall-porter’s chair, hall 
tables and chairs, 
LOUIS QUATORZE HALL-CLOCK 
on bracket, fully-equipped model of a man-of-war, and an infinity of 
other useful and ornamental articles. Also, 
A LIBRARY OF TWO THOUSAND VOLUMES OF WELL- 
BOUND BOOKs, 

including many esteemed works, among which may be mentioned 
Hokluyt’s Collection of Voyages, 1599; Liuschsten’s Voyages; Spen- 
cer’s Polymetes, 1747; Thurio’s State Papers, large paper; Seldoni 
Opera, 6 vols. large paper; Monttaucon 1!’ Antiquité Expliquée, 15 
vols. large Bisnop’s Jewell’s Works, 1609; Josephus, by 
L’Estrange, 3; Dupin’s Ecclesiastical History and Canon, 5 vols.; 
‘Tillotson's Works; G2uvres de Rousseau, 17 vols. ; Annals of the Reign 
of Queen Anne, 11 vols..1705; Barbauld’s Collection of Novels; 
Johnson's Poets, 75 vols.; Universal History, 65 vols.; Geuvres de 
Voltaire, &c. 
A SIDEBOARD OF SPLENDID GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 

EMBRACING MANY THOUSAND OUNCES, 
including the splendid table ornaments used on a memorable occa- 
sion, the whole being of a mos‘ 

COSTLY AND PRINCELY DESCRIPTION, 

THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES 

embraces specimens by the following highly esteemed masters, viz. 

N. Poussin Tempesta 

G. Poussin Orizonti and 

Zuccarelli Le Seur, and 

A GRAND LANDSCAPE WITH WATERFA LL, 
BY JACOB RUYSDAEL; 
a picture which has been pronounced the chef-d'euvre of this justly 
appreciated master; a very tine p.arble bust of Lord Anson; also, 
A CELLAR OF FINE WINES, 
a portion of which has been bricked up for many years, independent 
of 70 dozens of some wondertully fine Champagne. The kitchen 
articles are both numerous and excellent, including every thing that 
is useful, but which from the already too extended length of this an- 
nouncement it is impossible more particularly to mention; as well as 
SOME VERY GOOD TABLE AND BED LINEX, 

The whole will be on view one week antecedent to the sale, with ca- 
talogues, at 2s. Gd. each, without which no person can be admitted, 
and which can be obtained at the oflice of Edward White, Esq., 12 
Great Marlborough Street; and at Mr. George Robins’s, Covent 
Garden. 





Pictures of the Highest Class, 
Y Mr. RAINY, at the Gallery, No. 14, on 


the east side of Regent Street (in the division between Picca- 
dilly and Pall Mall), on Thursday, June 2, at Two precisely, the very 
valuable and select 
COLLECTION OF PICTURES, 
Chiefly of the Italian School, 
Well known in Scotland as purchased by the late Mr. Irving for the 
late Sir William Forbes, Bart., from the Tenari and Zambeccari pa- 
laces at Bologna, from Count Lecchi, at Breschia, and other noble 
families at Venice, Florence, &c., for whom many of them were 
painted. They are-generally in a pure state, and among them are 
specimens of fine quality by the following great masters:— 
Gian Bellini Luini Ann, Carracci Rembrandt 
itian Salvator Rosa A. del Sarto Marone 
Paolo Veronese Canaletti Guido Reni Sasso Ferrato 
F. Francia Lud. Caracci. 
PARTICULARLY 
The Virgin and Intant Saviour, with St. John, 
a grand gallery picture by Guido. 


The Martyrdom of St. Giustini, by Paolo 


Veronese, 
Portrait of the Doge Grimani, Titian. 
View on the Great Canal, Venice, Canaletti. 
St. John in the Wilderness (after Raphael), 


A. del Sarto. 
A splendid Landscape, Albano, &c. 


To be viewed three days preceding the sale, and Catalogues may be 
had one week previously at the Gallery; and in Edinburgh, at the 
Office of the North British Advertiser, Melbourne PI. 


Valuable Miscellanies, removed from a Mansion at the 
West End. 
A FINE- TONED FINGER AND BARREL ORGAN, 
Suitable for a Chapel or Concert-Room ; 
A GRAND PIANOFORTE, BY BROADWOOD, &c. 
By Mr. RAINY, at the Gallery, No. 14, on the east side of Regent 


Street, on Friday, June 5, at Two precisely, 


UPERB Buhl and old Marqueterie Tables, 
Cabinets, and Garde Robes, some fine old Bronzes; Carvings, 
particularly a Crucifixion in ivory, in one piece, by Fiamingo; a 
Crystal Dessert Serv superbly mounted in ormolu, by Denieres ; a 
beautiful Dessert Service, by Fenillet, finely painted; Oriental China, 
Vases, large Bisquet Groups, a Florentine Mosaic Slab, a curious Me- 
chanical Clock, rep a Negress with moveable eyes, which 
mark the ti Figure of Cleopatra, by Bartolini; and 
other items of value; also a superior Finger and Barrel Organ, by 
Flight, removed from a residence on Clapham Common (recently sold), 
it is near 12ft. high by 7 ft. wide, in an elegant mahogany case, the 
compass from GG to F in alt. with seven stops. 
To be viewed on Tuesday and Wednesday preceding the Sale; and 
Catalogues had at the Gallery. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
NHE SECOND GREAT CHORAL MEET- 


ING of Classes instructed in Singing on the method of Wilhem, 
under the sanction of the Committee of Council on Education, by Mr. 
JOHN HULLAH, will be held at EXETER HALL, on SATURDAY, 
June 4th, at Eight o'Clock. The Semi-chorus will consist of 500 
voices; the Chorus of 1500. 

Tickets for Reserved Seats on the Platform, price 10s. Gd. each, 
may be obtained at Mr. Parker's, 415 West Strand. 


7 7 . 
ro PUBLISHERS—A TRANSLATOR.— 
A Lady, who has resided in France and Italy, and who is tho- 
roughly conversant with the Languages of both those countries, is 
desirous of employment as a TRANSLATOR. Occupation for leisure 
hours being her chief view, her terms would be moderate. 
Address (post-paid) to C. F., Literary Gazette Office. 
2 ATONE re ° 
O PARENTS.—A Widow Lady, wishful to 
increase her income, is desirous of meeting with a Situation as 
IDENT GOVERNESS, or of instructing private Pupils in Draw- 
ing, Italian, and French, The advertiser is fully competent, without 
the assistance of Masters, to finish young Ladies’ education, 
Address (post-paid) to C. Z., Mr. Hearne, $1 Strand. 
7 - 77. r 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY and 
PATENT GROATS, recommefded by the Faculty, patro- 
nised by the Quecn, the Queen Dowager, and Royal Family. 

The attention of Families ¢ nvalids is particularly called to the 
inestimable qualities of the above Patent Articles, being the purest 
Farinw of the Barley and Oat ever produced, deprived of their fer- 
mentative properties by a Steam Process, whereby all crudities are 
removed and impurities rejected. 

ROBINSON'S PAT Y is the only genuine article by 
which pure Barley Wa ade in ten minutes. It produces 
an excellent mucilaginous beverage, more palatable than that made 
from Pearl Barley. Mothers, during the anxious period of suckling, 
will find it cooling and nutritious. In constitutions when stimulant 
and fermented liquors are inadmissible, it is an ample and productive 
source of comfort both to the parent and infant. It is also strongly 
recommendee for light suppers, fued for infants, and makes a most 
delicious custard-pudding, for which purpose it has been used by fa- 
milies of the first distinction, and will ve found suitable for the invalid 
or healthy, the infant or aged. It is also highly esteemed as an ad- 
junct with new milk for the breakfast-table. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS possess the same advantages of 
purity the Patent Barley. The delicate gruel made by this article 
very far surpasses any other, It is deprived of those pernicious qua- 
lities which com gruel generally contains, and which produce 
heartburn and acidity in the stomach. Children and those labourin 
under difficult digestion will be found highly benetited by its use, an 
the short time required for its preparation makes it a most valuable 

-quisition for the sick chamber. 

IN.—As many spurious imitations, with similar wrappers, 

, colour, and appearance, are being offered to the Public, 
the Patentees deem it necessary to call the attention of Families, and 
especially Servants, to the circumstance, and to request they will ob- 
serve, that on each nuine Packet are placed the Royal Arms, with 
the words, “ By Royal Letters Patent,” and the Signature of “ MATTS 
ROBINSON.” 


Robinson and Bellville, Purveyors to the Queen, 64 Red Lion Street, 
Holbern, London, 
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under the New Zealand Company, Incorporated by Royal 
Governor—Joseph Somes, Esq. 
Deputy+Governor—Hon. Francis Baring. 
Directors. 
| Bee —_ Danas. Mangles, Esq. M.P. 


einer ie ew ta to NEW ZEALAND, 
hari 


ter, 


Lord Petre, 

Viscount tigate, joribanks, Es Bos ae 

Henry s\giiont ~ Aion M.P. | Sir ‘William Molesworth, 

John El Al exander Nairne, Esq. 

John Witten Buckle, Esq. The Lord Mayor, 
Charles Buller, Esq. M.P. J. Abel Smith, Fsq. M.P. 

Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart. bifen ey Thompson, Esq, .» Alder- 
James 2g Gowen, 


Esq. | 

John Hine, Esq. ; Hon, oedaviok Jas. Tollemache, 

Sir R. Howard, Bart. M.P. | M. 

William Hutt, Esq. M. P. | Arthur Willis, Fsq. 

William King, Fsq. George Frederick Young, Esq. 
renee! is hereby given, that Ships will be regularly despatched on 

Ist day of every Month, during the present year, to one or more 
vine Company’s Settlements of Wellington, Nelson, and New Ply- 


In the Wellington district, the sales take place by auction, and an 
ee of 25 per cent is made towards the passage-money of pur- 
arrivi: Tene England. 
“Lands in the Nelson Settlement are sold in this country at the price 
300i. A aging yp comprising one town acre, 50 acres of accom- 
modation, 50 acres of rural land. Purchasers receive passage 
allowances = t exceeding 25 per cent upon their purchase-monies. 

w Plymouth are sold in this country to actual Colo- 
nists at 751. per allotment of 50 acres; and a town lot, with passage 
allowances not exceeding 25 per ag 

The Company continues to offer a free gees to Agricultural La- 
bourers and Mechanics of good character, eligible according to 
the regulations, 

Maps and views of the country may be seen, and all necessary in- 
formation obtained, by application at this House. 


By order of the Court, 
JOHN WARD, Secretary. 
New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 
19th May, 1842, 
HIPS for NEW ZEALAND.—Notice is 
hereby given, that the following Emigrant Ships have been 
Chartered by the New Zeal. oe ‘etait to sail from the ports, and 
on the days undermentioned, v 
For Nelson. 
Tuomas Harrison, A 1, 355 tons, from eeesg rae May 25th. 
Oryupus, A 1, 516 tons, from London, June 1 
Naw Zeaiann, A 1, 380 tons, from Greenock, aeuly Ist. 
For Wellington. 
Gxonog Fyrz, A 1, 391 tons, from London, June 15th. 
For Wellington and New Plymouth, 
Biewuxim, A 1, 374 tons, from Plymouth, July Ist. 
Applications for free passage by labouring persons duly qualified 
are received daily at this House. sia si 
By order of the Court, 
JOHN WARD, Secretary. 


New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 
19th May, 1842. 


ITERARY FUND SOCIETY, 


for the Protection and Relief of Authors of Genius and 
Learning, or their Families, who may be in want or distress. 
Established 1790; Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1818. 
Account of the Subscriptions and Donations at the Anni- 
versary Dinner, Wednesday, May 11, 1842. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE ALBERT in the Chair. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, Patron - - ann. — 
His Royal Highness PRINC EAL BERT, Chairman - 
His Majesty the KING of PRUSSIA - 
‘The President, the Marquis of Lansdowne 3d don, 
Os Earl of Arundel an Surrey, M.P. Steward ann. 
lliam Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. - 3d don. 
cca Massa Alsager, Esq, Ste ward - 2ddon. 
James Anderton, Esq. : - 
Rev. Dr. Arnold, Rugty : ann. 
J. Baxendale, Esq ° ° 
Robert Bell, Esq Steward - : - 
The Lord Bexley : : 
Hugh Birley, Esq. Banchester a 
wood - 2d don, 


ee eaeean 


It ite » Eq. ° 
Berial Botfeld, Esq. M.P. Steward 2d don. 
John [vatt Briscoe, Esq. Steward 2d don. 
Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart. Steward + - 2d don. 
Dy . - - 
The Vice- Chancellor Knight- -Bruce . 
cellency Baron Brunnow, Russian Ambassador 
sxcellency the Chevalier Bunsen, Prussjan Mi- 
nister - 2d don. 
Benjamin Bond C. ‘abbell, Esq. Ste ward : de don. 
Robert Cadell, Esq. Edinbur rgh 
John Campbell, I: Esq. 
William ee Carter, Esq. - - 3 dum. 
“ aay Chant 
e Lord Bishop of Chichester, Steward - 
T = Chisholm, Steward - 
J.H. Christie, Esq. 
His Grace the Duke of Cleveland, K. G, Steward 
William Clowes, Esq. jun. Stewar e 
Thomas Coates, Esq. Steward . 
C. R. Cockerell, Esq. R.A. aiaaued - 
Admiral the Lord Coiville - - 
Richard Sawrey Cox, Esq. : - 3d don. 
L, Fenwick de Porquet, Esq. 3d don. 
John Dickinson, Esq. Steward - + Jth don, 
C. W. Dilke, Esq. Steward 5th don, 
His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, Steward 2d don. 
The Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. Steward = - ann. 
Sir ag Grey Egerton, Bart. M.P. ‘Steward . 
. Bucknall-Estcourt, Esq. M.P. - 2ddon. 
Tie Marquis of se Peette K. G. - - - - 
Captain Eyres, R - : : 
Robert Ferguson, * og 1.D. : 
Patrick Fraser, Hay M. I. ». Steward - 
Richard Frankum, Esq ann, 
The Lord Bishop of Giousesies: and Bristol, Steward 
George Godwin, Esq. jun. Steward 
George Bellas Greenough, Esq. Steward 
Colonel Gurwood, C. 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M.D. Steward 
Henry Hallam, Esq. Steward - 
George Harcourt, Esq. Cherts: . 
The Hon, Sidney Herbert, M. -. Steward - - 
Phili; » Esq. R.A. ede 


od don. 
2d don. 
6th don, 





» 
OSLEY’S METALLIC LAW PENS.— 
These Pens have been manufactured expressly for Law 
Draftsmen and for writing on parchment; they far surpass the quill 
Me any other pens for these purposes. To w Draftsmen and others, 
ere rapid writing is essential, they are iavaluatiie, They are par- 
ticularly —e for writing on rough and uneven parchment ; their 
great strength and durability beer past them to write freely where all 
other pens fail. They have w e a severe trial in some of the 
jam offices, and have met vith the most unqualified success and 
To of the legal profession, as well as to mer- 
¢antile men, these Pens will prove an invaluable ally, combining as 
ease in writing with economy and durability. 


These and ae Mosley’s other Pens to be had of all Stationers 
and res) en-dealers throughout the kingdom, and wholesale 
at No. 8 Hatton one, 


Observe that every Pen is stamped “ Richard Mosley and Co.” 





OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT.— 

The ition make it 

one of the ost aati altichas over todbonm ‘ the public. It is 

perfectly impervious to hot or cold water, and will resist the effects 

of the most intense heat. So tenacious and firm is it in its hold, that 

anew pono is almost certain to take place rather than a severance 

in the . Thus its utility surpasses all other Cements for the 

fixing a mending of China, Glass, and Ivory; the setting of Stones 
and Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &e. 

Sold wholesale and retail, in bottles, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 49. 6d., and 
Ts. Gd., by the Pr poten le ts, B Blofela an Co., ” Cutlers and 
Razor-Makers, 6 Middle Row, Holborn; and by their ‘appointment, 
at the principal Chemists and Perfumers. 

Blofeld’s London-inade Table-Knives, at Blofeld and Co,’s,6 Middle 
Row, Holborn, 











R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


ENDRIE’ § OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
SOA) long celeb retains its supe- 
jority asa an eet mild ‘ehalent Soa , highly salutary to the skin 
ary an aromatic and perfusne: each Packet is labelled 
s steel plate of Winder c Castle. 
“ pasiety ty - F, yorfemen Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &e., pre- 
corner: 





cam paneenrasauas ‘Tourn-PowbER, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying 7 Rectan! and preser ving them in a sound and 
thy di le to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot pein impurity, ‘increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 
age Mor.uixz is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
hezing A a delightful pertume. 
Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
at..., where the Hair is failing. 
Henpate’s Corp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfecti 
Iuproved Scowraine Drops, fur removing greasy spots —y Silks. 
. ee Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
a le. 








Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. Stew 4th don. 
Sir weet H. Inglis, Bart. M. P. teint 4th don. 
-P James, Esq. Steward = 7th don, 
Ditto bd ann. 
The Lord | Viscount Jocelyn, M.P. Ste ward - - 
Charles Kean, Es« + 2d don. 
Johu Mitchell Kemble, Esq. Steward 
Count Keyserling, and M. de V erneuil, Vice- “Pres. 
Geol. Soc. of France 
Right Hon. Sir Edward ‘Knatchbull, Bart. M. P. - 
Henry Gally Knight, Esq. M.P. 4th don, 
= Lord Bishop of Llandaff, Steward + 2d don. 
tain Lamont : - 
at red Latham, Esq. - - - - 
H. Hamilton Lindsay, Esq. M.P. - - - 
—_ De Viscount Mahon, M. -P. Steward 2d don. 
C. Macready, Esq. - - ann. 
pom J. M‘C cece Esq. ° - 
Rey. S. R. Maitland ° ° 2d don. 
Rev. J. R. Major, D.D.  - - 2d don. 
John Musterman, Esq. jun. = - : - - 
Robert Maugham, sag. Se “is mont : - . 
Jobn Herman Meriv. : 2d don. 
Right Hon. Sir C.T. Metcalf, Bart. ann. 
E.3.M Esq ea 2 
: 3 "Pres. GS. Steward 
John Murra: ays » Esq. Steward ann. 
Alexander sare Esq. - ’ a” ae 
John Noble, 2d don. 
The Marquis voor: champton, Pres. R. s. 3d dou. 
George Parbury, Esq. Steward 


aa tau 


~ 
coKras 


2d don. 


— 
Wow Semon 


- ath don. 


wm aSoS wt 
_ 





wm French Consul- Gen. . 


John Pepys, F. ay ° 
James Prior, 
John Edmund re Esq. Steward - ann. 
The Lord Redesdale, Steward 
‘The Earl of Ripon, Steward ° : 4th don. 
Francis Rivington, Esq. Steward ° as 
Baron de R » Ausi strian Cc I-Gen, 2d don. 
A. V. Salemé, Es - 
Durand § 2d don. 
William Selwy: , Esq. .C. : - 
J.A.F. Simpkinson, Esq. Q.C, - - - 
His Graee the Duke of Somerset - ann. 
The Lord S:anley, M.P. Steward - 3d don. 
Joln Frederick Stanford, Esq. - ann. 
Sir John E. Swinburne, Barts ‘Steward - 19th don. 
é. ° . 
W. M. Tartt, Esq. "Lyme Regis - a: 
The Lord Teignmouth : + 2d don. 
Thomas Tegg, Esq ° 4th don. 
The Lord C bief Justice Tindal - - - 
Charles Tilt, Esq. - - ann, 
ili Tooke, Esq. - - - 3ddon. 
Miss Camilla Toulmin - ann. 
The Turkish Charge d’ Affaires, Foad Effendi - 
William Turner say : 


Horace Twiss, i -Qc, - . + 2ddon. 
His Excellency M. Van de Weyer, Belgian Minister 
3d don. 
John Vandenhoff, Esq. 
E. B. Vigurs, Esq. - 


Co ee 
SoS Chr OK aOE 


2d don, 





Benjamin Webster, Esq. Haymarket Theatre, Steward 
3d don. 

George William goes Gbamaes M. P. Steward : 

George Woodfall, Esq 

William Young, Tg - 1 

The Treasurers gratefully ac chuowledge the de Contributions 
to the Funds of the Society ; at the same time beg to stute 
that the sum of 27,828/. has Rong distributed by the Committee i 
1985 Grants to distressed Authors, their widows and orphans 
Further Subscriptions and Donations in aid of these benevole,: 
objects will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the Treq- 
surers, JouN Gairrin, Esq. 21 Bedford Place; Sir Henny Exy, 18, 
K.H., British Museum; and WItLiaM Tooxe, Esq., Bedfi ord 
Row ; and by the Secretary, at the Society’s Chambers, 73 Great 
Russell Street. 

The Annual Subscription is 1/. 1s.; a Donation of 102. constitutes 


a Member for life. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary, 


E AL PERSPECTIVE taught on the 7 prin- 
ciples of Nature, by Mr. PARSEY, No. 76 Regent street, 
Author of os «“ New Science of Vision,” Second Edition, royal Sy. 0, 
price 12s. Longman and Co. The art of cab speared taught 
as perspective, must be learned by knowing the true princi; 
valuable know: — which alone can be the legitimate basis of pra 
tical optical science. 


ICKEL IN K; or JOHNSTONE’S per- 
manent WRITING FLUID, under the Patronage of the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris. —W. BAC COCK, by appointment, 
ae Agent for oe shore incomparable fluid, respecttully invites 
t public, and the literary and 
tacblanabte nick. "eo some of the paramount qualities of the 
NICKEL INK. It stands unrivalled for its clearness and facility 
in writing, being free from that gelatinous deposit, which clogs 
and corrodes the metallic pen. As a preventive of fraud in b anking 
and other commercial transactions, it Presents an important gua- 
rantee, as it isindestructible (without injuring the surface of the 
paper) by any of the chemical aoe which destroy the common 
inks. The colour of the Nickel Ink is a Scheele’s green; but it 
d a vivid and permanent black, a striking contrast to the rusty 
black of other inks and writing fluid 3. 


7th don. 





Sold by W. Peacoek, at 2 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane ; and 
4 ~ the principal rege in town and country, in bottles at 
» le. 6d., and 2s. 6d. € 


‘ODGSON and ABBOTT'S E -AST INDIA 
PALE ALE. —E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long- E t, informs the public that 
this Beer, so strougly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
to the ‘Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
ated Office, 93 Gracechurch Street. 


WCONO ICAL RADIATI G “STOV R. 
ATES.—PIERCE and KOLLE solicit an inspection of 
some elegant Stove-Grates, just completed from the most recherche 
rea age only to be obtained at the Manufactory, No. 5 Jermyn 





T ase Grates combine the useful and ornamental, blending eco- 
nhomy with comfort; and are specially adapted for the cure of 
smoky Chimneys, 

In Bed-rooms and Nurseries they are found invaluable, retaining 
the heat for many hours after the fire is out. 

Kitchens and Laundries fitted up in the most complete manner 

Baths of every description in extensive variety. 


Pierce aud Kolle, 5 Jermyn Street, Regent Street. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
sy SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


TER COLOURS.—The EIGHTH ANNUAL FXHI- 
BITION is Now OPEN at their Gallery, Fifty- eae Pall Mall, next 
the British Institution, from Nine o'Clock till Du 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, Ga. 


JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


HE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East, is NOW 
OPEN. 
Open each Day from Nine till dusk. Admittance, Onc Shilling ; 
Catalogue, Sixpence. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Burke's Armory. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. price 2/. 2s 


GENERAL ARMORY of ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND; founded on Guiiim, 
Nissetr, and Epmonson. 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq., and JOHN BERNARD BURKE, Esq. 
This work, corresponding in size and arrangement with the last 
edition of Burke’s ** Peerage aud Baronetage,” will comprise the 
Blazonry of 30,000 Coats of Arms: and an Introductory Essay in 
explanation of the science of Heraldry. 


E, eens Library, 26 Holles Street. 


On mn Wednesday, i in small 4to, price 5s., Part I. 1. of the 


OOK of BRITISH BALLADS. 
Fdited by S. C. HALL, Esq. F.S.A. 

This Work will be issued in Monthly Parts; and every page vill 
contain an Mlustration engraved on Wood, in the finest style of which 
the Art is capable. 

Part I. will contain— 
CHEVY CHASE; illustrated by J. Franklin. 
The CHILDREN in the WOOD; illustrated by J. R. Herbert, 


"FAIR ROSAMOND; illustrated by J. Frankliv. ** 

The DEMON LOVER; illustrated by J. Gilbert, - 

The NUT-BROWNE MAYD;; illustrated by T. Creswick. 
*,* Specimens of the Work may be seen at all Booksellers. 


London: How and Parsons, 132 Fleet Street. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





™ = 








THE NEW NUMBER OF 


H E METROPOLITAN 
FOR JUNE 
will contain the following, among other Original Papers, 
1. The Note- _7 of an Irish Bar- | 8. The Brothers. A Tale of Ve- 
oO 


rister. XV. The Right rona. 
9. Tableaux Vivants. No. III. 
The Spunging Philosopher ; by 
Mrs. Davis. 
10. Third Ode of Anacreon. 
11. The Critical ae by 


12. vito - i i Bright Boy;” 


David R Pigo 
x ‘inwey be ge ay Anderson, 


4 SY iron A Tale of the 
” past; by M. Rafter, Esq. 
Chap, ¥ Vv. The Bheels Cowrie, 
VI. The Jungle Chief, 
Vil. The Charm, 
4. The Damosel’s Tale. 13" ‘Mine oy 
. The Husband; by Mrs. Ed- | 14. Irish Songs “ The white Rose 
ward Thomas. of M: 
. The Rustic going to Court; by | 15. ode — ‘Venus, from Metasta- 
Eden Lowther. sio; by M. Rafter, Esq. 
‘The Bachelor of Fifty; by 
Charles de Bernard, 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Works in Progress, Literary 
News, &c. 





Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Agents for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. CCCXX., for June. 
Contents :— 

I. A Personal Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Ouren- 
bourg on the Caspian in 1840. de Captain Sir Richmond Shake- 
— Sketches of Italy. No. 4.—II. Science and Agrical- 

ure.—1V. Passages in the Career we El Empecixado. No. 

Moreea de Malaga.—V. The Verdict of a French Jury: a ‘Trial in 

1834. 





—VI. Things of the Day. No. 5. The Thames Tunnel — 
Madame D’Arvlay — The Railw: oe Hamburg. — VII. Angelo; a 
‘Tale from the: ee of Victor Hugo.—VIII. Berkeley and Ideal- 
facie. Ind 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George “a Edinburgh; and 
22 Pall Mall, London 
On the: 30th in inst., to be contin Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, a 
new Part o! 
HE PICTORIAL HIS TORY of FRANCE, 
By GEORGE MOIR BUSSEY. 
With numerous Illustrations by Jutss Davin, 
*,* Parts I. to IV., price 2s. 6d. each, including all the Numbers 
published by Mr. Dorrit ngton, may now be had, with a certainty that 
the work will be carried on to a conclusion. 


London: Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





On the Ist of June, demy 8vo, price 1s. cloth lettered, 
yo. LV. of c OLLIER’S SHAKE- 


The Text formed from an orn oe new Collation of the Old Edi- 
tions, with their various readings; Notes; a Lite of the Poet; and @ 
History of the Early English Drama. 

To be completed in Eight Volumes. The type is the largest and 
handsomest used for twenty years for any edition of the works, 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 


The following Periodical Works, for JUNE 1842, —_ be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 


HE PICTORIAL EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE. Part XLIV. (Anazysis Ov THE 
asceipgD Pars, concluded), super-royal Svo, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, during the Reign of George II[., Part XVIII., super-royal 
Svo, price 2s. 

A Re-issue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 
George IL., in quarter volumes, Part X1., price ds. 


LONDON. Part XV., price Is. 6d. Pub- 
lished also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XVII. 


(New Series), price 64, 


THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA. 
Part CXIL., price ls. 6d, 


KNIGHT’S STORE of KNOWLEDGE.— 
va Of ov Tux Cogn Laws. Small 18mo, price 4d.; or in 
GUIDE to SERVICE.—Tue Cierkx. 


Price ls. 6d. 


Also, 
Lane's Modern Egyptians. Forming a Companion to 
“ Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians.” 
In 2 vols. demy vo, price 12. 8¢., illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, 


AN ACCOUNT of the MANNERS 
and CUSTOMS ofthe MODERN EGYPTIANS; written in 
Egypt during the years 1833, 34, and 35, partly from Notes made 
during a former visit to that Country i in the years 3825, 26,27, and 
By Epwarp Wint1AM Lanz. A New Edition, with great additions 
and i improvements, printed to match “ Wilkinson's focient E ‘P- 
tians,” and forming, with that Work, a complete H. of 
propia People, their Manners, Customs, and their past and a 


_*s* KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE. Vol. IV. will be published on the Ist of July. It 
has been urged on the publishers, by friends in various of 
the country, that the issue in Monthly Volumes is too rapid; and 
ithas, therefore, been determined to publish rwo, ins’ of three 
volumes, in each quarter. 


22 Ludgate Street, April 20, 1842. 





PERIODICALS FOR JUNE. 


I. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCXX., price 2s. 6d. 


HE ENVIRONS of LONDON. 
By Joun Fisuee Murray. With numerous Illustrations 
from Original Designs by distinguished Artists. 
Part II. price 2s. 6d., B » Rich- 
mond, Twickenham, Strawberry Bint 
It. 


HE BOOK of the FARM. By Henry 


Srrrnens. Part VI. price 4s., with Fifty-one Woodcuts, and 
Three Engravings on Steel. 
Iv. 


HE CRUISE of the MIDGE. By the 
Author of ‘* Tom Cringle’s Log.”’ ee in 1 vol., with 
a Frontispiece, price 6s. being No. VIII. 


BLACK WOOD'S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Vv. 
TH#E2 QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 
LTURE, and Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
+ and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
o. LVIL., with Three Engravings, and Coloured Geological 
a, of Banffshire, price 5s, 





6 P 


Iv. 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S LECTURES 
on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 
No. XIX., price Gd. omg 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S LECTURES, 


Part II., price 4s. 6d., containing the Inorganic Constitu- 
at of Plants; and the Geological and Chemical Relations of 
Soi 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 epee as Edinburgh; and 
22 Pall Mall, Lon 

Subscribers to the above supplied ‘by all | Booksellers and Newsmen 
in the United — om. 


On the Ist of June, price 7s. cloth, PartI.of = 


HE poorer. ts 
A Popular Botanical Miscellany. 

The Contributions are by C. C. Babington, Miss regs W. Borrer, 
Rev. = T. Bree, Dr. Bromfield, D. Cameron, Miss Carpenter, Rev. 
F. F. Clark, H. Doubleday, E. Doubleday, T. B. Flower, 8. Gibson, 
Dr. Grevilke, Mrs. Griffiths, L. H. Grindon, J. W. G. Gutch, Rev. W. 
S. Hore, Rev. C. A. Johns, Al. Irvine, Edwin — W. A. Leighton, 
G. Luxtord, B. Maund, J. S. Mill, E. Newman, J. Ralfs, T. G. Ry- 
lands, Mrs. Riley, J. Riley, J. D, Salmon, S. Simpson, R. Spruce, 

A. Stables, J. Tatham, jun., G. H, K. Thwaites, N. B. Ward, H. C. 
Watson, F. Westcott, W. Wilson, Dr, W » Miss Worsley, and other 
eminent British — Many of the papers are illustrated with 
oe Th Woodcu 

The ——— a will in future be published in Monthly 
Numbers, price 1s. each. 


John Van Vorst, Paternoster Row. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
INKLE’S CATHEDRALS— 


NOW COMPLETED.—The numerous rs of the 
two first volumes of this work are respectfully informed that the 
third volume is now ready. It contains sixty finely-engraved Plates, 
and includes all the remaining Cathedrals of England and Wales. 
After the end of June, Vols. 1. and I. will not be sold separately 
under 30s. The present extremely low price is 24s. 

Tilt and Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 


No. VIII. price 2s. 6d. 


RITISH MOTHS and their TRANS- 
FORMATIONS ; exhibited in a series of Coloured Plates 
by H. N. Humeneeys, Esy.; with Descriptions by J.O. Wast- 
woop, Esq. F.L.S., &c. 
London: nna by William Smith, 113 Fleet Street. 








Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
SSAYS and ORATIONS, read and deli- 
vered at the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS. To 
which is added, an Account of the Opening of the Tomb of King 
Charles J. a 
By Sir HENRY HALFORD, Bart. M.D. 
Third Edition, containing additional Essays. 
Also, foolscap 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
METRIC. Latin Poems and 
By Sir Hunex Hatvorp, Bart. M 
Johu Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NUGZ 


Taanslations. 





In 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


HE USE and STUDY of HISTORY. 
W. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH, 
Member of the Royal ee Sy of the Archeological 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Dublin: 8S. J. Machen. 





In post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
RACTICAL SERMONS on the CHA- 
RACTER and WORK of the HOLY SPIRIT. 
By WILLIAM MUIR, D.D. 
Published at the request of the Congregation of St. Stephens. 
“In these discourses, we find al) the usual ch of the 


8 New Burlington Street, May 28, 1842. 
R. BENTLEY’S New PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPH Y of the AGE 
of bt... TH; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye-Ways ot Histo! 
By the BENEDICTINE BRETHARN OF GLENDALOUGH. Edited by W. 
Tavvor, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. The AMBASSADOR’S WIFE. By Mrs. 
Goasz, Author of “ The Dowager,” &c. 3 vols, 
By W. H. 


3. HECTOR O'HALLORAN 
Maxwet1, Esq., Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &e. Part LI 
price One Shilling, aap characteristic Hlustrations. (With the Ma- 
gazines on the Sist i 

4. ALL in ion WRONG ; or, Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages. By Tuzopors Hoox, Esq. 9 hor of * Jack Brag,” 
&c. Complete in one pocket volume, kbedtished with Engravings, 
price 6s., forming the New Volume of “ The STANDARD NOVELS 
and ROMANCE 5.” (With the Magazines on the 31st inst.) 

5. The WARD of THORPE-COMBE. By 


Mrs. Trottorr, Author of “ The Widow Barnaby,” &c. 3 vols. 
Also, just ready, 


NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS 
in AFGHANISTAN, BALOCHISTAN, and the PANJAB; includ- 
ing a Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1858. By CHARLES 
Masson, Foy. 5 vols. 8vo, with numerous Plates, &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


Mr, James's New Novel. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
HE TENANTS of thee HEART. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of “ The wie + “The Gentleman of the Old 
cheol,” &c. 
“ This work will soon be in every library and readiug-room 


throughout the empire, and be a theme of gratification to thousands 
of intellectual readers. rs -Literary Gazette, 


Also, by the same Author, 


The Life and Times of Richard Cceur de Lion, 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Dr. Arnold's Lectures. 
In 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 
5 ¥Sencere RY LECTURES on 
MODERN HISTORY, delivered in Lent Term, 1842. 
By THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
Regius Professor of — eer: | in the University of Oxford, and 
fead Master of Rugby School. 
B. Fellowes, sarto Street; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 





In 48mo, cloth gilt, price 2s.; silk, 2s. 6d. 
[NFANT SALVATION ; or, All Saved that 
Die in Infancy. 

By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, M.A. 

Minister of the —- Church, Crown — Little Russell 
treet, C ‘ovent Garden 
Dedicated to Lady Vernon, of Clagdon. 


London: George Virtue ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





In post 8vo, pp. 730, with Maps and numerous Woodcuts, 
Price 8s. 6d. clot 
ARRATIVE ofa MISSION of INQUIRY 
to the JEWS, from the Church of SCOTLAND, in 1839. 
By the Rev, ROBERT M‘CHEYNE, 
Minister of St, Peter’s, Dundee; 
And the Rev. ANDREW A. BONAR, 
Minister of Collace, 
Edinburgh : — * ay gr and Co. London: aaa Adams, 
.; and J. Nisbet and Co. 
A rneid'e I En glish Gromieae, 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


N ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOLS; being a Practical Introduction to Kag- 
lish Prose Composition. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*,* This Edition is much enlarged, with the —- of a Syntax, 
and a Course of Exercise 
“* We strongly recommend this grammar as the best in existence. 
And we do not see why it should net be introduced into commer- 
cial as well as * classical’ schouls.”—Christian Remembrancer, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Prize Work on Female Education. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H. R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 
Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
HE EDUCATION of MOTHERS of 
FAMILIES; or, the Civilisation of the Human Race by 


By M. AIME.MARTIN. 
Being t the work to which the Prize of the French Academy was 


Women. 





author’s mind and manner. They are pervaded throughout with 
a spirit of deep and genuine piety. ‘© one can rise from 
a perusal of this volume without having his heart touched with 
that evangelical unction, and warm devotional feeling, with which 
its every page is imbued.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. 


Edinburgh : —— and Co. London: Memilion Adams 
nae nd Co. ; = Sceley and Burnside ” . 





rom the third editiou. With Remarks on 
the prevailing modes of Education, and their influence on health 
s. 


and happines: 
By EDWIN LEE, Esq. 
Member of the peincipal European Mediedi and C oe al So- 
cieties ; author of ** The Baths of Germany,” & 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London; A. and “4 Black, 
Edinburgh; R. Folthorp, Brighton. 
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13 Great Marlborough Street, May 28. 
M® COLBURN’S New Pus.tications. 


I. 
The LOTTERY of LIFE. A Novel. By the 


Counrszss of Bussstnoton. 3 vols. 


Il. 
The LIFE of ADMIRAL VISCOUNT 
KEPPEL, First Lord of the Admiralty in 1782-3. By the Hon. and 
Rev. Tuomas Kerrru. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 

46 1 ever looked on Lord Keppel,” says Edmund Burke, ‘* as one 
of the greatest and best men of his age, and I loved and cultivated 
him accordingly. He was much in my heart, and I believe I was 
in his to the very last beat.” a 


The Fourth Volume of the LIFE and 
'TMMES of the RIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN. By his Son, 
Hauwur Gaatran, Esq., M.P. 

The following are just ready :— 
Iv. 
The MANG@:UVRING MOTHER. A 


Novel. By the Authoress of ** The History of a Flirt.”’ 3 vols. 


Vv. 

TRAVELS in KASHMERE, LADAK, 
SKARDO, the Countries adjoining the Mountain Course of the 
ladus, aud the Himalaya, North of the Panjab. By A 
Esq. 2 vols, 8vo, with Map and numerous IIlustratio! 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Second Edition, corrected, Svo, 15s. cloth, 
TREATISE on AGRICULTURE, com= 
hendi the Nature, P: rties, and Improvement 
Soils; (as Sttoctee, Functions, » a takiemion of Plants, and the 
Husbandry of the Domestic Animals of the Farm. 
By JOHN SPROULE. 
Second Edition, withCorrections and Additions, and illustrated with 
numerous Engravings on Wood. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co.; W. S. Orr and Co. London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


rue RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
RTH. 


Vol. I. just published, price 10s. 64. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London ; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 





The Third Edition is now ready, 500 pp. 8vo, price 5s. 


H YDROPATHY;; or, the Cold-Water 
Cure. 
By R, T. CLARIDGE, Esq. 
Also, price ls. (or by post 1s. 6d.), 


A comprehensive View of the above System, 
as extracted from Mr. Claridge’s work, to enable the friends of 
temperance and humanity to give it an extensive cireulation. 


J. Madden and Co. 6 Leadenhall Street ; Iatchard and Son, 187 
Piccadilly ; T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street. 


Price 3s. bound in cloth, 
RESERVATION of the TEETH indis- 
pensable to Comfort and Appearance, Health and Longevity ; 
being a New Edition of “ Dental Practice,” containing Engravings of 
new Dental Instruments. 
By JOHN GRAY, 
Consulting Dentist, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, &c. 

“ Thi 11 volume will be found interesting and useful to every 
inaieat eer Aero the heads of families, and those who have the 
care of children; while persons who have lost teeth will be made 
aware of the cause, and enabled to judge for themselves of the ra- 
tionality of the method pointed out for their restoration, and preser- 
vation of the remainder.” 

J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; and of the Author, 25 Old 
Burlington Street. 


The Natural History of Great Britain, 
This series of Works is illustrated by more than 1,700 Engravings; 
every species has nm drawn and engraved under the immediate 
inspection of the Authors; the best Artists have been employed, 
no care or expense spared. A few copies of each have been 
printed on large paper. 
HISTORY of BRITISH STAR- 
FISHES, Sea-Urchins, and other Animals of the Class 
Echinodermata. 
By EDWARD FORBES, M.W.S. For. Sec. R.S., &c. 
In 8vo, with above 120 Mlustrations, price 15s. 

« The style of the author is very pleasing; and he has contrived to 
render the dry details of scientific distinctions and habitats interest- 
ing even to the reader. We welcome the work as a re: 
quisition to the zoologist.”— Atheneum. 

Bell’s History of British Quadrupeds. 


Yarrell’s History of British Birds. 


282.; Vol. 1I., 35s.; and Parts 26 to 30, 2s. 6d. each. 
Bell’s History of British Reptiles. 
Yarrell’s History of British Fishes. 

» enlarged, 2 vols., 3/. 


Selby’s History of British Forest- Trees. 
Nine Parts, at 2s. 6d. each. Will be completed in Eleven. 


28s. 
Vol. I. 


8s. 6d. 
Second 


Jones’s General Outline of the Animal King- 
dom. 38s. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


W. L. Leircn and others, 


taste and accuracy.”— Times, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK on the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 


‘This day is published, price 2s. 6d., beautifully printed in Royal Octavo, with Map, and Twenty 
Illustrations, Engraved on Wood by Orrin Situ, &c., 


from Original Drawings by 


PART II. or 


THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON, 
By JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Kensington, Brompton, Richmond, Twickenham, &€, de, 


‘“‘ The plan of the publication appears to be a very judicious one. The book is suitable both for 
and general reader; and will convey much intelligence in an agreeable manner. The illustrations 
houses, churches, tombs, monuments, &c. are very good; they possess the merit of being represent: 
places and things they are intended to convey a notion of, and are not mere compositions with the names of objects 
written under them at random. The work is beautifully got up, and printed in a good type. 
a publication from which every body will derive some new knowledge ; it is full of anecdote, and is written with 


an antiquary 
and views of 
ations of the 


Altogether, this is 


PART I., contatninG 


The Excursion to Richmond by Water, 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF LAMBETH—VAUXHALL—CHELSEA—BATTERSEA—WANDSWORTII— 
FULHAM—PUTNEY—HAMMERSMITH—CHISWICK—KEW—BRENTFORD—ISLEWORTH ; 


AND THE NUMEROUS OBJECTS OF INTEREST ON THE ROUTE, 
Was published on May Ist. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 22 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





In 4to, price 2i. 2s. in French board: 
impressions of the Plates, price 4/. 42., half morocco, gilt tops, 
D rs € © U RSE 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, 
By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
Mlustrated by Explanatory Notes, and Twelve Plates, 
By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 
Author of “ Hints on Painting.” 
James Carpenter, Old Bond Street. 
Mr, Arnold’s New Work ou Latin Versification. 
In 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 


By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


same Author, 
In 12mo, 2s. 





By the 
A First Latin Verse- Book. 


In 1 vol, 12mo, with Plate by — and 250 Woodcuts. 


EOLOGY for BEGINNERS: comprising 

a familiar Se eR of Geology, and its associate Sciences 

—Mineralogy, Physical Geology, Fossil Conchology, Fossil Botany, and 

Paleontology. 

By G. F. RICIIARDSON, F.G.S., of the British Museum. 
London: H. Bailliéve, 219 Regent Street. 





HE PEOPLE’S EDITION of the WORKS 
of BURNS. Embellished by no less than Thirty-three fine 
Plates (after Wright and other Artists), illustrative of the principal 
subjects of his Poems. With a new Life of Burns, and Explanatory 
Notes p’ ing each Poem. 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

In one handsome volume, super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s. 
This will be found the most complete and best edition of the 
Works of Burns yet offered to the public, and the only one edited by 
and published under the i di peri lence of Mr. Cunning- 





ham. 
London: George Virtue; and sold by all Booksellers. 
*,* Be careful to order the “ People’s Edition.” 


A New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement, containing above 160 
additional pages of letterpress and nearly 300 New En; ‘avings, 
bringing down the Work to 184%; in one very thick vol. 8vo, of 
rie 1300 pages, and 2000 Engravings on Wood, 3é. 3. bound in 
cloth, an 


_ . 
NCYCLOPEDIA of COTTAGE, FARM, 

and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE: contain- 

ing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm-houses, Farmeries, Country 
Inns, Public- » Parochial Schools, &c. with the requisite Fit- 
tings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, 
Garden Scenery; each Design ied by Analytical and 
Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles of Architectural Sci- 
ence and Taste on which it is composed, and General Estimates of 


the Expense. 
. By J. C. LOUDON, ¥.L.S. &c. 
*,° The New Supplement separately, 7s. 6d. sewed. 
“No single work has ever effected so much good in improving the 
internal arrangement and the external appearance of country dwell- 
ings generally." —Times. 








London; Longinan, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


S$; and on royal paper, with proof 





Fuller's Church History of Britain, by Nichols, 


S | In 3 large volumes 8vo, embellished by several Engravings, a New 


Edition, with great Additions, price 27s. bound in cloth, 


HE CHURCH HISTORY of BRITAIN, 


from the Birth of Jesus Christ until the Year MDCXLVIII. 

Endeavoured by Tuomas Furrxr, D.D., Prebendary of Sarum, Xe, 

c., Author of “ The Worthies of England,” “ Holy and Protane 
State,” “ History of Cambridge,” &c. 


| A New Edition, with the Author’s Corrections; also, numerous Notes 


and Emendations, by JAMES NICHOLS, F.R.S. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside. 


By Samuel Bagster and Sons. 


TREATISE on the GRAMMAR of the 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT DIALECT, embracing Obser- 

vations on the literal Interpretation of numerous Passages. 

By the Rev. T. 8. GREEN, 
Late Fellow of Christ Church, gorse ; Head Master of the Gram. 
mar S » Ashby la Zouch, 
In 8vo, 10s, cloth, 
This Work was undertaken at the request of the late Rev. II. J. Rov, 
Principal of King’s College, London. 


II. 
In one pocket volume, price 8s. cloth, 


AGSTER’S GREEK and ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT, in PARALLEL COLUMNS.—A new 
and beautiful Fdition; consisting of the Greek Text of Scholz with 
the Readings, both Textual and Marginal, of Griesbach; and the Va- 
riations of stephens, 1550; Beza, 1598; and the Elzevir, 1633; with 
the English Authori Version of 1611, and its Marginal Renderings. 
A few copies, by express request, are printed on large paper. 
Bagster’s Greek and English Lexicon to the 
New Testament. Price 5s. 

S. Bagster and Sons’ new Catalogue of Biblical Publications is 
worthy of general attention, considerable reductions having been 
recently made in many of the prices, and additions to the styles of 
binding. Gratis. 

15 Paternoster Row. 


Shortly will be waited, by Payne and Foes, 81 Pall Mall, 
IBLIOTHECA GRENVILLIANA— 


Bibliographical Notices of Books forming part of the 
Library of the Right Hon. Tuomas Gagxvitve. 


By J. T. PAYNE and H. FOSS. 
This publication will form two volumes 8vo, printed in donble 
columns. ¢ impression is limited to One Hundred and Fifty 
copies, price Three Guineas each. 





Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their Printing ice, Great New Street, Fetter Tyane, in 
the City of London; and by William Armiger be o 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint Georgé, Han- 
over Square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette Office, 
Number 7 Welli Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said 
County, on Saturday, May 


, 1842. 
Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 151 Broadway. 
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